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The Shape of Things 


ON HIS RETURN FROM HIS 


battlefronts, Senator Lodge declared “that 

character of the Pacific war w d ch if 

States had acces to the Pact ( I re 

He added that for “reasons of security he 

say what this would mean in terms of Ame 
+ + 


spared, but in the secret (sic) s 


s1ON OF U 


quoted Generals MacArthur and Chennault 


that a million American casualties would bx pres 
by the use of Siberian bases. We do not know wh 
tnese ofmcers ere Cc ¢ y f orted > ! Br 
who was on the same trip, said he had not h 
such figures mentioned. But in any « Mr. | 
plumbed the depth of irresponsibility wh he t 
off this statement. He has been in the Sen 
enough to know it would inevitably e: pe fro 
notoriously leaky chamber. And now that has 
thrown to the headlines, how many parents and v 


will think: but for the Russians 


have been saved? Loose statements of 


TOUR 
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, MY man, 
this 


ire 


f Russ 
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rican 


sen 


as ads 


sort 


her w 


} SES 


always out-distance « ve examinations which « 
their falsity. It is little use now to ask whe 
in a position to supply and defend these 
Japanese are much nearer to Siberia than we 


e task of ker ping them out woul 
Red Army. Is Mr 


mation about Soviet strength in the Far | 


not 


And has 


him to suppose that 


Manchi 


what the use of thes 


Japan would 


across the irian border? 
bases by 


of Russian lives lost? 
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DID YOU KNOW THAT THE UNITED STATIS 


firm 


me na 
ALi aiiG 


government has had “a supr 


have no relations with any government, suc] 


yr: 4 1 1 ' ' 
Vichy, which would give the slightest 


Hitler, either directly or indtrectly 


suspected the existence of this policy but for the pu 


cation by the State Department last week « 


matic documents covering the last half of 1940 
these is a memorandum by Secretary of Stat 
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'? We would not |! 


Lodg cceping under his 
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us would mean in ter! 
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rape 
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SIX dIf 
One of 
Hull 
which is recounted the lecture administered by that o 
cial to M. Gaston Henry-Haye. The Vichy Ambassa: 


in 
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the Marshal himself was garbled. In any event it is one 






of the ironies of history that following Mr. Hull’s warn- 






} 


the Vichy gover 





nment proceeded to throw itself, body 





| ] 
and Ou! 





at the feet of the Fuhrer, and that Mr. Hull, 


appearing to forget all about this government's “su- 


preme and firm 








urpose,” not only maintained relations 


’ 





with the men of Vichy but roundly damned their French 






opponents. And if all this should be considered water 


} 
il 





over the dam, might it not be asked whether the present 





government of Spain, with its Blue Legion running 





alongside the Reichswehr on the eastern front, is not giv- 





ing “the slightest encouragement to Hitler, either directly 





or indirectly’? 
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A PLAN FOR INCREASING THE TEMPO OF 


Allied offensive action to a point where decisive blows 






could be struck this year is contained in a brilliant r port 


on war shipping just released by the Kilgore committee. 





The committee points out that the success of the ship- 





building drive and the cut in submarine sinkings have 





combined to give the United States 3,000,000 more tons 





of shipping than entered into our military planning for 


1943. This is sufficient shipping to equip and supply an 


additional million and a half troops in the Europ« an 







theater. Millions of additional tons could be released, the 





committee found, by a more intelligent and coordinated 





use of shipping. Great waste was found, for example, in 





the division of our existing merchant fleet into two sec- 





tions, one operated directly by the army and navy and the 
other under the War Shipping Administration. The re- 
port urges that the entire merchant fleet be placed uncer 








the supervision of the WSA. Because of the understuck- 





ing of warchouses at the principal ports it was found that 


many ships could not be loaded to capacity. ¢ onsiderable 







inefficiency was noted in the system of competitive hir- 





ing at the piers. The committee found no mechanism on 






the East Coast whereby a surplus of men at one pier could 





be temporarily or permanently shifted to another pier. 






Nor is there any centr il direction or « ontrol over the allo- 





cation of piers, lighters, tugboats, heavy lifting equip- 






ment, or railroad facilities 
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BY A MAJORITY DECISION THE FEDERAL 
District Court has enjoined the Associated Press from 
continuing to enforce “in their present form’’ its by-laws 







regulating the admission of new members. Moreover, the 





t as rs ofore have imagined that they could 
ise him,” | h ur 2 rt knew better and 
v 1 “take no chan M. Henry-Haye may have mis 
understood the Secretary, or perhaps the Ambassador's 


eba; . rarh] P - , Nat 
; to Pétain were garbled in transmission, or maybe 





judgment enj the performance of the agency's ex 


clusive contract with the Canadian Press and the « 






communicate pontaneous news to non-member: 
such time as it makes more liberal provision for t 


mussion of new applicants. The way is thus left oper 


ri J 
the A. P. to “a lopt substitutes which will restrict 
sion, provided that members in the same ‘field 

pplicant shall not have power to impose, or dis 


with, any conditions upon his admission, and th 
by-laws shall affirmatively declare that the effect of 
mission upon the ability of an applicant to compete ° 
members in the same ‘field’ shall not be taken into 
sideration in passing on his application.” Thus the 

in effect, upholds the government’s case that the A 
has contrived to hamper competition in the newsp 
business to an extent contrary to the public interest 
expect in the near future to publish a fuller analysis 
this important decision. Meanwhile we should like, if 
may do so without disrespect, to congratulate the cour: 
particularly on that part of its decision which deals v 
the defendant's charge that the suit imperiled freed 
of the press. This very aged red herring is relegated | 
the garbage pail by the emphatic declaration that 
mere fact that a person is engaged in publishing d 
not exempt him from ordinary municipal law, so ! 
as he remains unfettered in his own selection of wv 


to publish.” 7 


“RETREAT WITH ROOSEVELT” IS NOT TH! 
kind of slogan that will rally labor and liberal forces t 
the budding campaign for a fourth term. This w 
seem to be self-evident, but it had to be said by Phi 
Murray at the convention of the United Automobi! 
Workers and it will no doubt have to be said again 
again. Because, however much the Administration has 
cajoled, appeased, and yielded to its right-wing support 
at the expense of the left, it has always been able 
trade on the sad and eloquent fact that the latter h 
no practical alternative and could therefore be expect 
to string along and like it. The tories, on the other hand 
some from the South and others from the machines of t 
North, could be counted on to make trouble at the part; 
convention if they were not conciliated. And if they were 
successful, where would labor find itself? These argu 
ments are cogent enough to have forced some labor 
groups and leaders into line already, more than a year 
ahead of the election. But they are not fool-proof. Roo 
velt is at least as essential to Cox, Dies, and Hague as hie 
is to the C. I. O. Even Wheeler went along with him 
in 1940, though it poisoned his system to do it. We sce 
no point in coming out for or against the President at 
this time. We see plenty of point in discussing issues, 
putting the spotlight on Congressional records, and 1a) 
ing down the conditions for supporting candidates when 
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counsel. They have put the Administration on notic 
wuith kh hits t { ' . } ; : 
with a membership OF 1,000,000 Will mau 
ble to mobilize” strength for a fourth-term can 


if the present Democratic policy of appeasement 
foes of progress and labor continues.” This is 
1 Wash- 


De understood i 


rt of language that will 
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ON THE EVE OF THE DOUBLE-TENTH, CHINA'S 


Independence Day, the House Committee on Immigra- 


and Naturalization took steps to right an ancient 
wrong by approving and sending to the floor a bill to 


repeal the Chinese Exclusion Act. The bill is expected to 
the House within a fortnight. While the action of 
the House committee was sudden, it represented the 
nation of a drive almost unprecedented in Ameri- 
gislative history. Scores of organizations represent- 
business, labor, and the churches in all parts of the 
ountry had adopted resolutions and sent in petitions 
manding Congressional action. California and the Far 
Western states took the lead in urging that the discrim- 
mn against our gallant ally be removed at this time 
| tribute to China's seven years of resistance to Jap- 
aggression. On the floor of the House only one 
man, Representative Rankin of Mississippi, rose to chal- 
the committee’s decision. In reply Majority Leader 
McCormack ably summed up the case for repeal when he 
declared that the admission of 105 Chinese a year under 
the quota would, “in addition to being an act of justice 
on our part, distinctly be in the best interests of our 
country.” 


+ 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER SEEMS 


be losing its grip. Up to now the wildest charges put 
forward by Colonel McCormick in his crusade to keep 
Uncle Sam from being swallowed by the British lion 
have sounded as if he himself believed them or at least 
expected his readers to take them seriously. But his latest 
campaign, purporting to show that Rhodes Scholars, 1n- 
duding the author of the Fulbright resolution, are 
banded together in a “secret society” which is conspiring 
to “overthrow the republic” and extend British rule 
throughout the world, sounds as if the Chicago sage had 
taken to burlesquing himself. It may be good yellow 
journalism at that, and no one has ever denied that Mc- 
Cormick as journalist is good and yellow. . . . The spec- 
tacle of the week is the sight of Republicans going up 
in flames because Eleanor Roosevelt told a joke about 
them in a newsreel. Unlike the endless stories these out- 


raged gentlemen have invented about the President 
bh. 


wife in the past decade her joke was funny, not « 


scene. 





Choices at Moscow 


ORRESPONDENTS and news analy: ar sy 
precing together imaginary agenda for the comings 


+b 

Iree- x f erence in Moscow. And ther ot 
a, ar D > 

ei efi iS afe¢ i { Ther i¢ i 
rog fii tha w d KCCp I NCPOTIAL ro til 
green-baize table till well past Christ: se 
green-baize taDie till well past Christmas. Here are just 
i few of the items: (1) a second front—-when? where? 
> . } sac s £2 } + ] + ; 
(2) the Siberian bases; (3) the political administration 


of reconquered territories—-AMG versus the new M 


terranean commiussion, military versus civilian control, 


democratic groups versus subverted fascists; (4) a ] 
war system of collective security or a new balance of 


power; (5) the future of Germany—the Free Germany 
Committee, shall Germany keep its army? (6) Yugo 


slavia—Partisans or Mihailovich, Peter or the Anti-Fas 


cist Council; (7) Franc the role of the Committee of 
Liberation after France is liberated: (8) political 
ances with lesser powers; (9) boundaries—Poland. Bes- 


+ 


sarabia, the Baltic states; (10) food relief-—who shall 
administer it and for what ends? 
Poor Mr. Hull, who can wonder that he has hesitated 


| 


to plunge into this maelstrom? Even if the conference 
were to be held in the Wardman Park Hotel instead of 
the Kremlin, he would have reason enough to wish to 
dodge the knobby and threatening problems that face the 
three Foreign Ministers. How wistfully he must look 
back to the days when reciprocal trade treaties could be 
his chief preoccupation. 

But there is no dodging those problems, and they can't 
be conjured out of existence. They can be met successfully 
only by men with a clear purpose, and courage, and some 
understanding of the human realities that lie just below 
the level of diplomatic maneuver. Perhaps it will hel; 
Mr. Hull if we print two sentences from a speech mad 
by Sir Stafford Cripps the other day at a meeting « 
women war workers. “Men and women,” he said, “forced 
to live in poverty, insecurity, and squalor can never form 
the basis of a peace-loving world. . . . No system based 
on injustice between one section of people in the world 
And that of cour 


is the heart of the whole complex of problems that n 


and another can possibly be stable. 


ye dealt with by the representatives of Russia and Britai: 
be dealt with by the r presentatives of | 
and the United States. 

They may succeed in | itching up the holes in the 
war-time alliances and agree on the outlines of 
war plan of European security. They may even set 

} | } 
boundaries. But the arrangements will be as evanescent 
bey i+ ! thar ‘ f } } " v > 
as sky-writing unless they are founded on a system « 
democratic states in Europe. Russia realizes that an 
consistently thrown its support to the active anti-fas 


groups in every country. The United States has cons 
‘ ‘ 


tently followed the opposite course, supporting every} 
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Vichy—and then backing Giraud against De Gaulle; 


etter understanding than 
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| 4 } 
essary basis for a decent 


order in Europe. But it is much more clever. It has burned 


diplomatic retreat are all open. 
Mr. Eden can adopt any line he pleases in Moscow, and 
said recently indicate that 
he is prepared to accept as many democratic decisions as 
Britain's relations with the United States permit. 

When Mr. Hull goes to Moscow he will have to 
choose. He can either throw the mighty material power 
und the political prestige of the United States behind a 


lemocratic Europe or he can stick to the State Depart- 


i 


ment li It would be harder for him than for Me. 


Eden to find the road back to a decent foreign policy. 


But the Moscow meeting does offer him a chance to re- 
pent without too plainly acknowledging past errors. 
If he fails to do so, then the great decisions for Eu- 


a ! 1 
rope’s future will undoubtedly be taken without the help 
ind against the desires—of America. For while our 


voice is loud in the councils of the United Nations, it 


’ 

will not hereafter necessarily dominate the room. The 
oo : 

Russian armies, pushing toward the old borders of Po- 


land and Rumania in the south and the Baltic states in 
the north, are achieving more than a victory over their 
They are altering the balance of diplomatic 


enemy iC 


t 
power among the Allies. What Russia wants, it is ina 
position to demand. And Britain, though it is prepared 
t 


o sacrifice a great deal for American friendship, may 


conclude that the stability of the Continent necessitates 
a close and continuing relationship with the Soviet Union. 
V hoever represents this country at Moscow must 


make one of the decisive choices of our history. 


° ° 
Oil: Prices and Profits 
HE price of crude oil is the subject of a controversy 
T which has now been raging for many months. The 
oil industry and Petroleum Administrator Ickes believe 
that an upward revision is essential in order to stimulate 
additional exploration and the sinking of new wells. The 
OPA and representatives of consumers, including the 
trade unions, disagree, arguing that the increase would 
add to the cost of living and fatten oil company profits 
without a guarantee that exploration would be extended. 
A few weeks ago, in an editorial paragraph, 


ported this second vicw. Subsequently, our statements 


retina PR | } amie , ’ ha ale 
ting Mihailovich until it became evident that only 






‘ 


yuurtesy by a Texa 
whose letter we lished last week and, in a very « 
ent manner, by Secretary Ickes in correspondence v 
editors which was not offered for publication. 

We must admit that the offending paragraph 
with a complicated subject in too summary a manne: 
was unfortunately worded. Citing a report of the | 
Policy Committee of the OPA, we used the expre 
“steal” in a way which Mr. Ickes construed as a reflc 
on him. Needless to say, this was far from our inten 
We sometimes quarrel with Mr. Ickes’s views; we 
never doubted his honesty. 

Our correspondent, Mr. Neville G. Penrose, obj 
to the word “steal” for another reason. He put the « 
for the small independent producer of crude, wh 
wrote, is receiving no more for his oil than in 19 
Thus, while the price of almost everything he has t: 
has risen steeply, he is getting only the same return 
a pre-war slump year. Mr. Penrose believes that th 
dependent operators base their demand solely on 
argument. They disclaim any responsibility for the 
gestion that higher prices are required as an incentive 
greater production and exploration. This, however, i 
main thesis of the Petroleum Administration for \ 
and the spokesmen of the big oil companies, which w 


> chief beneficiaries of a price increase. 


— F 


W 
independents, there can be no claim that the big fel! 


vatever hardships are being suffered by the 


are being unfairly squeezed at present. With their « 
trol of wells, refineries, pipe-lines, and distribution out 
they take a profit at each stage. Morcover, they are : 
operating more or less at capacity, whereas in 1938 p 
duction was being restricted. They are thus in a posit 
to cut overhead costs per unit to an extent which pr 
ably compensates for the rise in other costs. In any ca 
the profits, after taxes, of 15 leading companies are \ 
ahead of last year. 

This matter cannot be settled by appeal to hard cas 
for the government cannot undertake to remedy 
wrongs; it must strike the balance of public advantage 
That leaves the question of expediency. It is true that we 
are at present taking more oil out of the ground than is 
currently added to proved reserves. Is a special incentive 
then needed to maintain and extend oil reserves, 
if so, is a rise in price the least objectionable and cost; 
stimulus? No doubt, if we were at peace the forces of 
supply and demand would operate to increase oil price: 
inder similar circumstances. But, in the interests of pre- 
venting inflation, we are now thwarting the laws of 
supply and demand in all directions. Do the oil operators 
claim that they have an exceptional case? So do the farm 
ers and the coal-miners. If the line is to be held, price 
increases must be disallowed unless it can be proved that 
there is no alternative method of maintaining producti 
In this case the OPA has outlined a plan for 
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yr the sinking of new wells on line: 
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operating to bring out marginal ores in the cop- 
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to half-a- 


The Tax Crisis 


HE revolt of the House Ways and Means Committee 


rainst the Treasury's tax program has created what 


is potentially the most serious home-front crisis since the 
eginning of the war. For unless Congress adopts a tax 
gram that at least approximates the Treasury's in siz 


’ 


impact, the entire economic-stabilization program 
t inevitably collapse. It is clear that neither Congress 
he public is awake to the gravity of the situation. 
The success of the OPA in bringing about a slight de- 
in the cost of living during the past few months 
has diverted attention from the threat of inflation. But 
ther the OPA’s efforts nor the WLB’s rigid enforce- 
ment of the hold-the-line order with respect to wages 
completely checked the rise in the total volume of 
spending power. Employment is still increasing; people 
working longer hours; business profits are tremen- 
is. As a result, the surplus of spending power has 
vn to a point where only drastic taxes can head off 
sstrophe. 
If the Treasury's program is to be criticized, it is of 
grounds of inadequacy. In January, it will be recalled, 
the President asked for $16 billion in additional revenue 
as a brake on inflation. For political reasons this demand 
was subsequently scaled down to $12 billion, and the 
Treasury's program provides for only $10.6 billion. 
The insufficiency of this sum may be seen in Secretary 
Morgenthau’s own figures. During the current fisca! 
year the total income of the American people is expecte 
to reach $152 billion. Because of war-time restrictions 
more than $89 billion of this vast amount can be 
used for the purchase of goods and services at present 
prices. After deduction of taxes and war-bond purchases, 
a surplus of approximately $25 billion will be left. If 
this reservoir of excess spending power is not siphoned 
off into the Treasury by taxes or by some other method 
it will either break the existing price ceilings or be 
diverted into illegal black-market channels. 
This situation has not developed suddenly. It has con- 
stituted a potential danger for more than a year. Thi 
American people already have much more 


eir pockets and bank accounts than can be u 


Yet we have not been inundated by inflatios 
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to scuttie the proposals ror higher mcome-tax rates, 
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based on capacity to pay, in favor of a sales tax or some 


other levy that would fall chiefly on the lower brackets 


To that end numerous newspaper editorials have shown 


great glee in quoting Secretary Morgenthau to the effect 


that four-fifths of the national income is received by 
families with less than $5,000 a year. It is, of course, 
trie th th ¥y Mrocram 1 posed by the 7 essew Lalla 
true that the tax program rope cd I ti areasulry tall 
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proportionately more heavily upon the upper hith than 
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t er 


upon the lower four-fifths. But what is practically n 


pointed out is that the small fraction of the popul 

in the over-$5,000 income group probably has more thar 
half of the excess spending power which threatens te 
bring about inflation, while practically a// of it to be 


found in the pockets of the over-$2,000 group primar! 
affected by the Treasury's proposals. A tax that fell pri- 


marily on the low-income groups 


surplus and thus would be practically valur as an ant 
inflationary mecasufc. Unle . Conpress take erious 
count of these elementary economic facts will dk 
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thors introduced it without him 
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nd he shelved the Fulbright resolution. 


1 the Senate intend to write their own declarat 
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The full comn t presents a more difficult h 
On it sit the two framers of the 1937 neutrality | 

) Benr - ¢) K ind Ger ld Nye who believe 


7 J 
1ey believed six iat the 


years 


is part of the moon, not the earth. La Follette and \ 


| 1 ’ ° 1 
enberg want a weak resolution. Hiram Johnson of ‘ 
| 
has nev 


fornia r renounced the views that put him am 


the “‘irreconcilables’’ in 1919 and 1920. Shipstea 


Minnesota ts an isolationist. The one Republican th 


» favor action among the committee’s seven is Whi! 
who could swing the decision of the sub 


ttee. However, two other Republicans, Capper 


and Davis of Pennsylvania, might think it 


man 
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Numerically the group for action has the gr 
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Elbert Th 


1 Green 
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th. Among its members are Wagner of New Y 
mas, Murray of Montana, Pepper of Flor 
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Carolina has led hts colleagues to think he favors a st: 


resolution. The friends of action count on Connally 


ype for George. They are confident of McClellan 


(Arkansas and Guffey of Pennsylvania and sure of Lead 
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October 16, 1943 


side—Carter Glass. This ancient has a prestige which is 
dered valuable by both the Vandenberg and the 


Thomas faction. Nobody knows as yet where Carter 


cons 
Glass stands. 


After a visit to Senate offices one feels that the sub- 
mmittee and the committee will not be permitted to 


delay too long in bringing a resolution to the floor. 


Its final form will be determined by the judgment of 
the whole Senate and the pressure of public opinion 
rither than by the views of the chosen few who sit on the 
Foreign Relations Committee. The very fact that the 
subcommittee is to meet testifies to the strength of outside 
Senators. Ball of Minnesota dropped a strong hint that 
the committee took up the question he would 
regin to hammer on the matter from the floor. For all 
his injured pride, Connally had to admit that the Senate 
id not be the only American institution to keep silent 

on foreign policy. 
House had adopted the Fulbright resolution. The 
ican Party had registered its views in the Mackinac 
tions. The isolationist New York Dasly News and 
Saturday Evening Post had both granted in recent 
ils that the trend was toward internationalism and 
must be recognized. It was plain that America’s 


var aims as defined by President Roosevelt could be 


1 only by a clear-cut policy for American political 
1 the international field 
nen not on I 1 Relations Committee 
itient as Ba There are t three coauthors 


of his resolution— 
a Carl Hatch, Lister 
Hill, Harold H. Bur- 


f Vf» fot “ 
WAT) tj (if 1) 
Wee 
l/ [There are Tru- 


Ai ii ton. 





man of Missouri, 


Maybank of South 
Carolina, and Fer- 
guson of Michigan, a 
Republican but with 
planetary 


from 


a different 
outlook Van- 
denberg. These Sena- 


tors can be counted on 





not only to prod the 
Foreign Relations 
Committee to bring in 
its resolution but to put up a hard fight on the floor 
to strengthen that resolution if it turns out to be 


% 
Senator Barkley 


weak. 

Senator Connally’s announcement that the subcommit- 
tee is to get down to business has undoubtedly disquieted 
secretary Hull. Hull and Connally were both members 
of the House and supporters of Wilson in 1919 when 
the Versailles treaty was before the Senate. They remem- 


ber that the long debate that preceded the voie on the 


treaty served to kill it. Since debate was 


national action twenty 


today. Therefore both ( onnally and Hull have 


fOur years ago, i might De fatal 


pospone debate on 
subject until the last pos- 
sible moment. 

Hull's stand on this 
point contributed to the 
ousting of Sumner 
Welles as Under Secre- 
Welles, a 
practical diplomat, con- 
cluded a year or so ago 
that the United 


would be handicapped in 


tary of State. 


Staies 


political discussions with 


our allies so long as 
(ees eee 


! 1] 
tne aiies did not KN 
to what degree they could 


rely on the United States 





to abide by the Adminis- 
tration’s commitments in 
international matters, The rejection of the Versailles tr aty 
had bred d Strust, W elles himself had le arned from that 
event that a President is wise to let the Senate act first 
and to be guided in his foreign-policy moves by what the 
Senate has done. In the matter of the treaty W 1 acted 


on his own initiative and then ask d the Senate to 


uf hold him, [he ques ion Ol wh » MOV ee iS \ al 
] | r ] rn @ ‘ 
The Senate can be counted on to assert itself, now as in 


1919. 
Welles, then, thought it essential for Congress to act 


; 


4} » bho / Donn eee erie 1] 
so that the Administration could 


1 present a clear-cut policy 
to the country and to the world. Understanding S 


] } 1; ; ] 1d ' ' 
priae, he believed the Senate should act fir in ¢ 


gress. Last winter, while Hull was absent from Wash 
ington, Welles conferred with Ball, Burton, Hatch, and 
Hill, approved their resolution, and advocated its preset 


tation to the Senate. When the incident was reported to 
Hull he became angry. He had allowed Welles to domi- 
nate international political thought in the State Depart- 
ment for seven years, but he would not stand for Welles’s 
taking a hand in Congressional politics. 

With some success Hull preached to the White House 
the wisdom of cautious avoidance of debaie. Last winter 
the President saw the four sponsors of the B2-H2 resolu- 
tion and told them he would like some sort of guidance 
from the Senate, but he has steadfastly declined to make 
any direct suggestions to Congress that it should take 
the lead in foreign policy. During his first years in th 
White House Roosevelt was content to let Congress make 


all the first moves. Congress defined American { 


policy in the pre-war years by its neutrality acts. But in 
1939 Roosevelt began to take the initiativ 
Wilson 1 taken resenting Con ith fact 





ror Appr val ] by publicly 1 re » 
foreign-policy is of th f 
Thus in M l P J € 
rs 1 11 req Chas P 
’ 
r 4 Sen Foreign R ( i ¢ 
Bloom of t H I LA 5 ¢ 
i’ t bade h ltra la A 
Yh u 1 at a press confer t] 
f red 0! of nd-lease in dea \ 1 G 
Britai Lend-lease 1 1 tl fi bre with 
philosophy of the neutrality acts. The bill which b 


I i 4 
the Lend-Lease Act was written at the Treasury. Lend 
lease represents a period of boldness on the part of the 
President—a wise boldness, because he proposed and let 
the Senate dispose. The Senate, confident that the founders 
of the Republic intended it to be the arbiter of foreign 
policy, will let no President go freely on his way in 
foreign affairs 

Ho-vever, the present attitude of the Senate toward 
the White House on the issue of foreign policy is scarcely 
comparable to its attitude at the close of the First World 
War. The key figure in the fight over the Versailles treaty 
was Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, who happened to be 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee. Lodge 
warned on December 21, 1918, before the Treaty of 
Versailles was written, that “the Senate has a way of 
rejecting treaties."’ As early as January 22, 1917, he had 
spoken against the ide. of a League of Nations. He was 
predisposed to vote against a treaty containing the League 
Covenant and against a treaty approved by a President 
who, in his opinion, had committed the United States 
to major international obligations without regard to the 
Senate's wishes 

Today no Senator of Lodge's stature stands in the way 
of a strong resolution clearing the path toward the goal 
which Lodge loathed—political participation in interna- 
tional affairs by the United States. The Foreign Relations 
Committee today is Democratic. Its chairman will sup- 
port the Administration, Vandenberg, Wheeler, Taft, 
Nye, and the other oppositionists lack the power and 
prestige that Lodge commanded. But there is one lesson 
to be drawn from the debate over the Versailles treaty. 


Not all who voted against it did so to preserve our isola- 
tion. Some honestly thought that the treaty gave unde- 
served advantages to Britain and France. They feared that 
the United States would be abandoning isolation simply 
for the benefit of those European allies. Many Senators 
who believe in internationalism today dislike the idea of 
an Anglo-American alliance because they see in such a 
limited internationalism greater advantage for Britain 
than for the United States. They want global collective 
security or nothing 

The statements of three Senators just returned from a 

ot 


trip around the world indicate that in the coming debate 


the major emphasis may be laid not on th simple propo- 
s ‘ ‘ 





slunge into world ; 
} id Ir . 
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sition in the world. Senators Mead of New Yo: 
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President Roosevelt discarded Mr. Hull's timi 


about the danger of debate the same day that S 
Connally announced the subcommittee would b 
work. The President told Senator Barkley he 
} 


something done, although he still is silent in publ 


Hull, however, if he is in this country, will surely ap) 


before the committee while it is considering its rx 


tion, and his opinion will have weight, for Congres 


holds itself apart from the critics of the State Depar: 


+} 


ment. The Senate approved without a hearing t 
pointment of Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., as Under Se 


of State, and the House and Senate Appropriations com: 
mittees ask only routine questions when State Depar 
ment supply bills are before them. The Capitol regard 
the State Department as a safe institution. It has n 

raised the question whether the department as it is 2! 
present constituted can successfully administer a firn 


foreign policy. 


Failure by the Senate to act now would have not 
long-range effects on the post-war w orld but imm 


repercussions of an unfortunate sort. It would nurture 
idea in British and Russian official minds that it is f 
to plan a foreign policy based on active cooperation wit 
America. In his last attempt to explain his committee 
inaction—only a few days before he announced it w 
act—Senator Connally made a show of suspicion of Ru 
sia’s course in foreign affairs. Let’s wait until we kn 


what Russia plans before we make any decisions, h 


He failed to see that Moscow would plan one thing if 


thought the United States would participate in a s 


of collective security after the war and another thing 


it thought the United States would stay aloof. 


The United States has succeeded to Russia’s role as 3 
“riddle wrapped in a mystery inside an enigma.” The N 
York Times recently carried a story from James E. Rest 


in London describing the bewilderment of British 


cials about American policy and the sterilizing effc 


bewilderment has on British policy. There is danger t! 


1 


Britain and Russia will turn politically from the | 


States during the war unless the Senate acts, and acts 


some speed. If a breach iS allowed to occur bet we 
country and its two chief allies, a subsequent 


resolution will hardly be enough to heal it. 


The NATION 
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FEW years ago blueprints for winning the Eur 
pean war had an air of unreality, coming as they 
did at a time when the immediate problem was 
staving off defeat. Most of them greatly underestimated 
difficulty of the task ahead, the length of time re- 
and the forces needed. With the conceit too com- 
non among Americans they also overlooked our allies. 


had either Russia or England been knocked out, it 


ld have been impossible for us to win the European 
of World War IT. 

loday the situation is very different. In Europe, after a 

r of repeated German defeats, we hold the initiative 

very sector. The strategy of victory has beco 


n 
question, and it is likely that since the Quebec 


re an 
: | 


Mm 


it tially : 
} n substantiaily com 


rence our planning has been 
Rehearsals are over, the players have their cues 

the curtain is about to go up on the last act. 
hat the only problem remaining is “when” is mainly 
to our victory in the struggle at sea. When the blitz- 
failed to achieve a decision in 1939-41, the Euro- 
war was changed to one of attrition. In such a 


; 


lict Germany, even with the resources of most of 


pe at its disposal, was far outmatched in potential 
eth. Barring complete military success in Russia, its 
chance was to prevent the full application of Ameri- 

litary power. Given a fairly stable Russian front, 
7 } 


I 
rucial struggle of the war has been that between 


1 
mian 


German subsurface raiders with their airplane auxil- 
and the Allied surface navies and merchant fleets 
Germany won this battle, it would very probabl; 

14 


also won the war. Even a partial victory would 


ured it nothing worse than a negotiated peace. 
= Cc | 


A few figures speak very clearly of Germany’s failure 
vin this crucial struggle. In the period between Jan- 


1 and the end of August, the Germans, according 


Oo 
© 


heir own figures, sank a total of 3,770,000 tons of 


shipping, or an average of 470,000 tons a month. These 
mures are excessive by probably 40 per cent—in July our 
figures for the ships lost in the invasion of Sicily were 
id 80,000 tons as compared to German claims of 
North Atlantic, 


‘ a} Dak ] T_h } ‘ + 
ed out, the defeat of the U-boat has been almost 


OO. In the as Churchill recently 


mpiete. 

Yet even if the German figures were to be accepted, 
would still be clear that we had won the shipping 
ttle. For during the same eight months American 
pyards turned out approximately 12,500,000 tons of 


1en. And the reopening of the Mediterranean 


trategy for Victory 
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MITCHELL 


in the latter part of that period $ ©) ted to 


economy in the use of shipping equivalent t 


tons. Meanwhile British and Canadian yards have al 
ships, probably in t 


though 


been turning out he amount of 


least 2,000,000 tons. official figures have n 


been released. The gross gain of Allied shipping up t 
the end of August has therefore been in the neighb 


} 


hood of 18,000,000 tons: the net gain at Jeast 14,00 


000. Not all this tonnage, of course, is immediately 
available for an attack on Europe, since the st Ie! 

of India, increased supplics to Russia, and th port « 
somewhat larger Mediterranean armies have added 
the demands on it. These, however, are not m 
diversions. If the opening of a full-scale land f t 


1 T 
Western Europe requires a shippin 


000,000 to 17,000,000 tons. 


y pool of from 1 
as has been 
’ ’ ; ‘ - ° ° 

obvious that the most difficult pro lem of invasion, th 


OF suppiy, 1S aim t if not entirely solved. With a hu 


D cenenens cp ] 1 } . or , } 
snipping pool airea on hand and growing at the rate « 
wer a million tons ront} mnd-front” talk } 
Over a2 million tons a monn, econa-tron nas at 
1 1 
last reached a th ghly pr al stage 
1 } 1 1 Se ie 
A change in the pictu to be sure, poss T} 
. - ot. 4 . lar Rose +} rs } 
immunity of merchant ships in the North Atlantic has 
A 


— < 1 ° Aeite ‘ Y rita-cry 
been due solely to the Superiority of today’s anti-subma 


rine weapons. For three months the Germans have been 
groping for a tactical answer and are now once mort 
challenging Allied sea control. But it 1s an eleve 
hour challenge. Our backlog of shipping has becor 
great that the Germans would need the help of a mir 
to overcome it. 

To meet the new situation Gern stra has | 
CK mpletely altered. The Nazi retreat in R has not 
been entirely forced by the strength of the R in at 
and the fear of heavy losses. The Germans have sustained 
1 clear defeat but by no means as great a one as their 


geographical withdrawal would indicate. They have, in 


fact, conducted an essential and extremely difficult opera 
tion with considerable success. Strong points have |! 


held up to the last moment necessary to cover retre 
and there have been no losses of man-power comparable 
to those of last winter. 

The original purpose was to buy time with dista: 
to organize defenses along shorter and more 
lines, and by thus saving man-power and compelling the 
Russians to construct new transport lines and detach 

re men for line-of-supply duties, to bring the nu- 
merical strength of the opposing armies more nearly 
tc equality. Whether the advantages thus gained can be 











held or not is very questi ymnable. Russian pursuit has 


been extremcly persistent, and the Red Army has gained 

‘ fens momentum which even natural barriers, 

longer transport lines, and muddy terrain may not easily 
Moreover, the maneuver area through which the 

( ins can retreat before reaching the homeland, 
rh still vast, has been materially reduced. 


The Italian invasion, meanwhile, is proceeding as 
rapidly as can be expected. Neither side succeeded in 
fully exploiting the opportunities presented by the Amer- 

landing 
d 


Sardinia and Corsica is of tremendous importance. From 


at Salerno. However, the occupation of 


these islands fighter coverage can be provided for a Jand- 


ala 


ing at almost any point on the western Italian and south- 
ern French coasts. The German retreat can thus be contin- 

illy threatened. With strong flanking bases, secure lines 
of supply, high-quality troops and able leaders, and the 
invaluable support of naval and air power, the United 
Nations in Italy clearly hold a winning hand. At the 
same time by sending in Rommel and several divisions 
of new troops the Germans have shown that they intend 
to delay our progress as long as they can. 

The simultaneous strengthening of their garrisons in 
the Balkans has caused a further strain on German man- 
power. Some of these new troops were detached from 
the Russian front, where the German strength is reported 
to have been reduced to between 180 and 195 divisions. 
Others come from Northern and Western Europe. The 
transfer of these troops, said to number 25 divisions, 
greatly increases the risks in Russia and other areas. 

The relative inactivity of Allied air power during late 
September and early October may be partly due to 
weather conditions, but it is probable that planes and 
crews are being conserved for a major blow. This could 
be either an intensified bombardment program or, what 
is more likely, the long-desired attack across the English 
Channel. In any event German targets will be hit far 
more heavily than ever before. It is now clear, however, 
that the “air-power-alone” school has lost out. 

This brief review makes it plain that the sound 
though cautious strategy of the United Nations has car- 
ricd us to the point where the final all-out assault 
upon Germany can be expected in the near future— 
by spring at the very latest, possibly this year. Shipping 
is nearly if not entirely adequate. The bases to the south, 
needed for a closer assault, are being acquired by con- 
quest, and renewed Russian attack from the east is sure 
to follow the reconstruction of transportation lines. Ger- 
many’s hold on the Balkans is at best shaky. Production 
is being badly affected by the bombardments. Superior 
sca and air strength is ours at every point on the map. 
Yet strong German armies remain, and their will to 

tht has not been noticeably diminished. 

The war has at last progressed to the point where 


peculations regarding its length are not entirely guess- 
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work. Barring an unlikely collapse of enemy morale, the 
““peace-by-Christmas’” prophets will prove as wr 
have the Maginot Line, blockade, psychological-war! 
and air-power-only optimists in the past. On the 
hand, the predictions of some of our army officers 
the European land struggle will be not only hard 
long seem to this writer to be unduly pessimistic. 
nation as badly strained as is Germany is in no po 
to bear the weight of a second major land front. Ii 
invasion comes soon, the period between summer 
late fall of 1944 should see the end of the Euro 


phase of the present war. 


10 Years Agoin “The Nation” 








N THE FOOTHILL DISTRICTS of Bavaria and Wirt. 
di we saw boys—none of them more than fiftcen 
years old—parading in review with wooden spears on t 
shoulders, and children of six practicing the throwing 
hand grenades, crawling on their stomachs as to a trer 
attack. Despite the contention of Walter Lippmann or any 
other erudite authority that Hitler's May peace address was 
sincere and “the authentic voice of a great people,” no one 
who looks beyond the barrier of censorship and decei! 
Germany can doubt that one of the major premises of the 
Nazi movement is intense preparation for a war of aggres 
sion.—RICHARD NEUBERGER, October 4, 1933. 


fire, and the barrage is descending chiefly on the head of 
Administrator Harold L. Ickes.—October 4, 1933. 


THE PRESIDENT of the Pennsylvania Railroad has “re 
duced” his salary to $60,000 a year. If now the NRA would 
issue a decree “reducing” the pay of everyone else in the 
country to the same amount, prosperity would emerge from 
around the corner at a gallop.—October 11, 1933. 


IT WOULD BE an act of poetic justice if the severest mem- 
bers of the critical tribe could be herded into a common ha!! 
and there, without having their knives taken away from 
them, ordered to agree on a program of national recover; 
What a group that would be! Among others it would include 
the Mellons, the Communists, Henry Ford, some of the 
editors of The Nation and the New Republic, the Chicag 
Tribune, the Daily Worker, the New York Herald Tribune, 
Norman Thomas, the Alabama soft-coal operators, and the 
directors of the American Iron and Steel Institute. I hazard 
the guess that no program would ever emerge and that the 
survivors would be few in number.—PAUL Y. ANDERSON, 
October 11, 1933. 


THAT MUCH of Chancellor Hitler’s speech explaining why 
Germany was withdrawing from the League of Nations and 
the Disarmament Conference can be granted him: a bad war 
was ended by a bad peace, and Europe learned nothing from 
either. . . . But to dissociate Germany summarily from the 
only existing attempt to improve matters is the work of an 
insane and dangerous egotist.—October 25, 1933, 
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IL WALES AT WAR 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


) nights in and around Cardiff Labor than he is We 
the Rhondda Valley and Swansea. ‘I feeling, and 
> so short a time was an injustice to South Wales, ber from South Wale 
go back. I never did; nobody on a influence with his constit 
to any place, for the ti he has Several Welshmen 


s to look it in 
( OK al 


He'll understand,” 


Griffiths ; is in the U 


ould be better and more strongly put in W wg But for 
ll that, he’s not Welsh enough to suit some of his coun- In spite of this sense of national difference 
n. One man I talked to in Cardiff shook his head 


over Griffiths. s an able fellow but he’s losing sup- 


port down here,” 
“Why? Isn't he as good an M. P. as he was a union Blood isn't thicker than class feeling in the factories and 

pits of South Wales, of that I’m sure. 

good at both jobs,” said the Welsh- _— evidently speaks Welsh by choice 


‘His trouble is that he’s more Lewis. 


“I suppose he's 
man a little grudgingly. ° 





too short. And so it goes until Wales and assured me 
ether, grumbling about the increased it. W » nat 
; he didn’t have a eee to see and do. state like Eire, | the 
uld have planned to stay longer in South They want a Secretar 
; if I'd known what it was like. I had never visited recognition of \ 
sound incredible to traveled and little f: 
» readers, but I didn’t realize that Welsh to look more and m 
without affectation speak Welsh tion m 1s the chief 
It is as strange a language on the ear as feeling is probably 
t. Behind it are customs and habits poison. Certainly the 
g at things that are no more Eng- contribution to the tot 
characteristics of Normandy or spicuous elements 
s with these Welsh ways are English whole attitude is just as 
sh speech, and you could spend a life- in unity that strikes 
rting them out and trying to un- The boy who ran the lift 
the separateness of these British me where I was going. ' 
I told him. 
ondon for Cardiff I saw Jim “That's wonderful,” he 
for Llanelly and former head of those valleys.” 
South Wales Miners’ Federation. He said, “I'm going “Why don’t you ge 
the States soon and when I get there I'm going to walk “I'd never dare. I'n 
> to John L. Lewis and tell him exactly what I want me there. I don't 
an Welsh.’ foreigner to them. 
erstand a we rd OI it, "I said Yi d Though he seemed 
lish. could scarcely believe 
said Griffiths, “or if not, his old silly, I said. ‘They're 
She’ll not have forgotten her native tongue.” I'm a foreigner—a real 
ed States now. Perhaps he’s 1 “Oh, that’s different. 
nat talk with Lewis—or his mother. If SO, I'd kk Ve to visitor. But not me. They would wonde r 
g there. I think they'd make trouble 
WELSH NATION > was all very vague, 
Jim Griffiths obviously believed his strong feelings stranger in a strange 


what I was d 


hours by decent train from London! 


expect Jim Griffiths to lose his job. His devotion to lab 
may hurt the feelings of my nationalist friend 


won't alienate the workers who are his chief constituen 





Besides, Griffiths 





WOMEN AT WORK 
I talked to ne of those workers and to a few of 
their leaders and friends. Labor in South Wales 1s sup- 
to be very left, but today, with every available man 
ind lan at Wor! 1d 1 political mixture as varied 
5 al re else. The war plants have even sucked in 
t nen from the distant mining valleys—women 
who never worked outside their homes before. They are 
irrying the bulk of the work in the factories and are 


their new earning power 
will go to the heads of the women workers, that they'll 
refuse to quit when the men come back from the front. 
Others believe the women will go back home filled with 
new and dangerous desires: they have learned the satisfac- 
tion of feeling money of their own in their overall pock- 
ets; they know that earning a wage is not an art reserved 
for men. “After this they won't take kindly to the role of 
household drudge with no right to more than board and 
keep,” said one man, and I wasn’t sure whether he said 
it with alarm or approval. “Many of these women work- 
ers, even unskilled girls, can make more money than a 
miner makes after a lifetime in the pits. People don’t 
realize what this means. It’s a social revolution, nothing 
less, especially in a region like this where women never 
worked before. Yes, and a domestic revolution, too, in 
many cases.” 

But I think the speaker exaggerated. I can’t see either 
sex war or social revolution coming out of the drafting 
of women into industry. The factory workers of South 
Wales work terribly hard for long hours; the average 
in the factories I visited varied from fifty-three and one- 
half to fifty-eight and one-half a week. Thousands of 
women spend two or three hours getting from their 
homes in the valleys to the plants. They come on foot, 
by bus, and by train. When they reach home at night, 
you can imagine how much time and energy are left for 
housework or family life. These women take compara- 
tively little interest in their unions or in the plant produc- 
tion committees; how could they? They often become 
highly skilled in one process but don’t bother to learn 
anything more. Their psychology is that of temporary 
workers. So the managers and shop stewards told me. 

To a somewhat less degree this is the situation and 
the attitude of the women war workers all over Great 
Britain. I talked to a woman trade-union official in 
Manchester. She was deeply involved in a dispute over 
equal pay, and she brought along an intelligent young 
woman shop steward who was helping conduct the nego- 
tiations in her plant. Both said that the majority of the 
women, particularly the older ones and the married 
women, will be glad to get out of industry after the war. 
They like the pay, and many of them enjoy—and have 
learned for the first time to enjoy—the sociability of 
factory work: gossip with their fellow-workers in the 


canteen, trips to and from work in buses or trains, even 
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the sense of doing a job in common with other peo; 
But most of them look upon themselves not primaril; 
factory workers but as women who have been called 
of their homes to do a job in an emergency. And t! 
want to go back when the war is over. The youn 
unmarried ones will probably stick—or try to. Whether 
they succeed or not will depend on the capacity of 
dustry to hold production to a level that will prov 
work not only for the women but for the men they ha 
replaced. Not a very likely prospect. The most the wom 
union officials I talked with hope for is a keener inter: 
in working conditions and labor politics among won 
as a whole, based on their war-time experience. 
GRIEVANCES, WAR, AND JOHN L. LEWIS 

Several of the plants I visited in the neighborhood 
of Cardiff had been completely converted for war pro- 
duction. They were small plants set up in the thirties to 
absorb labor in that deeply depressed area. Because of 
their newness and recent retooling, they were all neat, 
bright, mechanized to the last jig. Women workers out- 
numbered the men in every factory but one, and that 
was being enlarged to take in more workers, who would 
of course, be women. The managements seemed progres- 
sive, proud of their plants, and on good terms with the 
workers. They encouraged the joint production commit- 
tees and treated their suggestions with respect. 

I talked to a member of one of the production commit 
tees. He was a middle-aged worker, responsible, a solid 
union man. He assured me that the spirit in the plant wa 
good and everybody was “satisfied.” He had survived the 
blitz in a district very hard hit, and he kept referring to 
that experience to explain the attitude of the worker: 
He insisted that they all felt their share in the war. On 
of the machines they were making was used in bombers 
and absolutely essential. “Those planes couldn't fly with- 
out it,” he said. Like almost every worker I talked to in 
South Wales, he asked me to explain John L. Lewis, of 
whom he deeply disapproved. But he told me with equa! 
earnestness that he and all his fellows sympathize with 
the American miners. They believe—this was repeated 
by the labor people in other parts of the country—that 
Lewis is using the genuine grievances of the miners to 
forward his own ambitions, while the Administration is 
taking out on the miners its resentment at Lewis’s tactics. 
They know well enough that more coal must be mined; 
the effort to draft 40,000 men and boys for work in the 
pits in Britain provides dramatic proof that a shortage 
exists. But they can’t see why the American miners 
shouldn't get more pay, or at least a guaranteed work 
week, and if the government refuses, they consider a 
strike the only way out. Through a curious bit of reason- 
ing, they justify such action by pointing to America’s 
physical remoteness from the struggle. “We are an 
island,” remarked my friend of the production commit- 
tee, “and we are one kind of people, not like you Ameti- 
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al, that I decided it must have a s« 
rking-class psychology. The American miners, 
K, have become a symbol in Britain, not of irre- 
lity or indifference to duty, but of aggressive, in- 
lent labor action; they are keeping alive the mili- 
rit which British labor, willingly or reluctanily, 
ly repressed for the duration; they represent t 
rs desires rather than his war-time conscience 


ce I left, strikes have been boiling up in some of 


British coal fields, too. There are plenty of excellent 
nces there as here. The men are “frozen” in their 


wages, as I have said above, are fixed at less than 


a) 


her war industries: while some of th¢ 


ing rate in ot 
have been mechanized, the majority are old and 
equipped. The proposal to draft sixteen-year-old 
into the pits had to be abandoned. It aroused bitter 
t among miners and horrified the general public, 
ially the upper classes. The present scheme provides 
cighteen-year-olds called up for service may choose 
r the army or the pits. Few people believe that the 
site Man-power can be recruited in this way. But the 
rtage of workers increases the demand for better con- 
; in the mines, and it will be astonishing if trouble 
s not develop. 
Arthur Horner, the able president of the South Wales 
Miners’ Federation, is a Communist. With great frank- 
he described the trials of a left labor leader forced 
y his conscience and the party line to hold the miners to 
their jobs despite bad conditions in the pits and better 
nees in the war plants nearby. The more militant the 
t the harder for him to maintain his prestige and 
luence by preaching a policy of self-denial. Instead of 
ducting a fight for decent conditions, he must con- 
the workers that they should not fight at all— 
til Hitler is disposed of. Horner says it can be done. 
He says that careful explanations, repeated every day, 
gether with efforts to win legitimate gains for the union 
through negotiation and public pressure, have succeeded 
in both holding the confidence of the workers and pre- 
venting strikes. 
But it is a job that will grow harder with every month 
that passes. And after a day in the Rhondda Vailey | 
ndered how long the arguments of Arthur Horner and 
even the bitter logic of the war itself would satisfy the 
sires of the miners for a life less dangerous and grim, 
with better pay and more time to climb out of the scarred 
ind dreary valleys to the green hills above them. 
[The third article of this series—on Glasgow—will 
ar next week.} 


In the Wind 


A CHAIN of eight small | 


refund several th nd dollars tn « ha er OPA 


MAN-POWER NOTE: The Washineton Review of 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States savs. “Ther 
a belief in some government quarters that 


ing of Jabor by war manufacturers should be stopped 


WITH A PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION coming up, ¢} 


army 1S Wwonacring now to present political news 


soldiers. The generals fear that politicians on « 

Sa\ the other de is | favored. To div 

ci (  & } Ve as d the three major news sery 

provi le a daily round i of unbiased poli ical news for art 

papers The Asso iated Press has declined the invitation, ¢ 
} 


the ground that it doesn’t want to take the responsibility: 
the decisions of the United Press and the International News 


Service cannot be ascertained. 


HOW TO STOP WARS: From the Madison, Wisconsir 
Capital Times: “Speaking on ‘Interior Decoration as Home 
Morale,’ Miss Colnik said that it was women’s job to mal 
themselves and their homes so interesting and so attractive 
that the men of the world, including those of other countries, 
would be completely satisfied and happy at home. ‘Women 


can stop wars as simply as that,’ she maintained 


CHOW: A New York department store advertises th 
ready-made Christmas package for the boys overseas: ““Crépx 
suzettes, glacé fruit, turkey paté, anchovies, caviar, henta 
(cocktail crackers). $10.75.” 

FESTUNG EUROPA: A French underground paper says 
number of trade unionists who won personal concessio: 

from the Nazis by denouncing labor leaders to the Gesta; 

are now trying to bring about the release of those who ar 

still alive. . . . The People’s Museum at Bygdoy, near ¢ 

has been turned into a warehouse for ammunition 

thus on fires at a re: 


requented by Nazis and a shoe factory that had acce 


Danish newspaper commented 
German orders: ‘‘Fires at both Wivex and Hector were cau 
by discarded cigarette ends. Where on earth do people get 


: . - 
Lat tatna 2 
nat topdacco 


[We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wind 


} 


—etther clippings with source and date or stories that Ca 
be clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be awarded eaci 
month for the best ttemi.—EDITORS THE NATION. | 
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The Colonels Rule in Argentina 


BY MANUEL SEOANE 


Santiago, Chile, October 4 
plo- 
I 

matic agencies and press correspondents would 


HE Argentine situation, although certain di 

like us to believe otherwise, grows more serious 
day by day. The coup d’état which elevated Ramirez to 
the Presidency was only the culmination of persistent 
reactionary efforts. The leaders had nothing new to offer. 
Most of them had supported the military revolt of Gen- 
eral Justo, which ten years before had interrupted the con- 
stitutional evolution of the country. The colonels behind 
Ramirez were known as reactionaries and Germanophiles. 
But when they discovered, to their consternation, that 
Hitler was losing the war, they began to think of the 
predicament in which the country would find itself with 
respect to Brazil when the war was over. No help could 


rected from a defeated Germany. Arms and sup- 


( CX PE 
[ 
could be obtained only from the United States. 
The program of the colonels was a curious mixture 


of fascist ideals and promised reforms, bedecked with 


tations of the most ardent Catholicism. Its 


“to establish order in the country,” and, 


with the Axis—if Hitler continued to 


aims were, first 
Set ynd, to break 

1 if there was no other way to secure the military 
means to match Brazil. 

The first purpose has been carried out with undeniable 
zeal, but the break with the Axis is still remote. The 
olonels needed time for such a heroic decision; one does 
not lightly go against one’s own feelings. Then, before 
they were ready, the diplomatic correspondence between 
Secretary Hull and Admiral Storni made any action the 
olonels intended to take look ridiculous. After that their 
one concern was to appear “firm.” Counsels of modera- 
n from conservative leaders were rejected. An editorial 
in La Prensa urging Argentina to join the democracies 
igainst Germany and Japan provoked the Nazi paper 
Pambhero to demand that the editors of La Prensa be 
hot as traitors. Those who oppose breaking with the 
Axis now have the upper hand again. They count on 
Ramirez's reluctance to align himself with the Soviet 
Union as one of the United Nations and on his personal 
vanity, which would suffer sorely were anyone to think 
he had capitulated to North American pressure. 

In the domestic sphere, however, Ramirez feels free 
to carry out his plans. Colonel Anaya, Minister of Educa- 
tion, Colonel Gilbert, Minister of the Interior, who is 
ucting as Foreign Secretary in Storni’s place, and Colonel 


Ramirez, head of the police, transformed into white 





knights, have inaugurated a crusade to purify the | 
try. They are of that genus which believes that all ; 
tional evils stem from the political activity of parties and 
the press, and that once such pernicious activity is sup- 
pressed happiness will reign. 

The colonels dissolved Congress and suspended 
political parties. Some day, they promise, the people 
be allowed to express their will through elections. Bu 
they reserve the right to decide how the people 
vote. If the result is unsatisfactory, it will be nullified 
“Never will I pass on power to bad people,” said Ramirez 
recently. And he, of course, is the man to decide who js 
good and who is bad. 

Nobody can deny that Ramirez was received joy! 
The abuses of the Castillo government had prepared 
the people to welcome anyone who would rid them of 
In some ways Ramirez got off to a good start. He f 
landlords to reduce rents. He punished food racket 
He decreed a general lowering of prices. He cleanse 
civil service. After two years of ministerial corrup! 
any country enjoys a public purge. 

But soon his true reactionary character asserted | 
No group with even a vaguely liberal program es: 
“punishment”: not the Unién Civica Radical, which 
a majority in the Chamber of Deputies, and which « 
fraudulent elections could have prevented from coming 
to power; nor the Partido Socialista, respected even by 
its enemies, which held a majority in the city of Bucnos 
Aires; nor the Partido Democratico Progresista, w! 
was particularly strong in the province of Santa Fe 
These three parties had favored the cause of the United 
Nations from the beginning of the war. 

The hardest treatment, of course, was reserved for the 
Communists, whose strength lay chiefly in the minds of 
the colonels. In the last elections they had received only 
40,000 out of 800,000 votes and had not elected 4 
single member to the House or Senate. Their sole prop 
was the newspaper La Hora in Buenos Aires. But Ramirez 
leaped upon them like a wildcat. He stopped their paper, 
suppressed all their units, and sent their leaders to his 
most unhealthy concentration camps, in Rio Gallegos and 
Neuquén. 

The colonels also dissolved all organizations wh 
had been collecting funds for the United Nations, 
ginning with the Committee for Aid to the Soviet Un 
They suppressed the most powerful labor organizat 
in the country, the Confederacién General del Trabajo, 
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irrested its leaders. They 
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y the books of "Communi authors, including 
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regime is strong. It has the support of the army. 
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| 


inevitable defeat of the Axis has scarcely weal 
rez's determination to extend his influence outside 
yuntry. He seeks a kind of South American a Al- 
Femil tatorships that would 1 e Peru, 
and ( “hile. dedi- 
communism and against the 


ice of the United States. The 


1, Uruguay, Paraguay, Argentina, 
to the fight against 
colonels know that 
od Neighbor policy has sometimes lapsed and that 
veoples of Latin America feel a certain pessimism 
the democratic purpose of the United Nations. 
know how to exploit the contradiction between the 
pledges of the democracies and their flirtations 
Ubico, Vargas, and company. 
t there is only one ally for the democracies in Ar- 
And the 


ue Argentina for the cause of inter-continental 


ina—the Argentine people democracies 
ration only by supporting the people. No policy 
1ed to isolate Argentina, no threat of the 
r of other South Ameri 


increasing 


behind the Enemy Line 


BY ARGUS 
ERMANY, like this country, was recently flooded 
with rumors about a separate peace between the 
and Russia. It was not the first time such reports 


irculated, but it was the first time they had spread 


tT thea 9 f- + . a 
troops on the eastern front. The effect thev pro- 
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that the German army command was obliged to 


an order of the day denying the peace rumors. Th 


itidningen was even able to publish the text of the 
which was signed jointly by Field Marshials 
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MR. ELIOT’S KIPLING 4 


BY LIONEL TRILLING 


iPLING, I to our t Kij , tha ‘ il ; which la was 
1 Edmu \\ n's ¢ y of two years ago « ng fake and vulgar, was, when first ex] erienced, a del 
attention to the “Kipling that nobody read” and T. S. Eliot's thing. It made one an initiate of literature, a Past Mast b 
apologia for Kipling’s e* are less likely to make understanding Kipling’s ellipses and allusions you | 
rs revise t] Oj ns 1 tor their memories. of what was Kipling’s own special delight, the joy of \ 
hese met _ when revived, will be strong, for if “in.” Max Beerbohm has satirized Kipling’s fawnit 


Kipling belongs to our past he belongs there very firmly, miration for the man in uniform, for the man with the 
fixed deep in childhood feeling. And especially for liberals how and the technical slang, his yearning to be adi 
a certain age he must always be an interesting figure, for to any professional arcanum. It is a boy’s emotion—h 









had an effect upon us in that obscure and important part for the exclusive circle, the sect with the password ; a 
of our minds \ literary feeling and political attitude profoundly admires the secret-laden people who r 
effe » much the greater because it was so early world, the uniformed and overalled people, majestic in | 
en { nd then for n uny Of us our rejection of him occupation, superb in their preoccupation, the dour 1 ' 
s our f y-political decision man and the thoughtful plumber. To this emotion, d 
{fy own 1 to Kipling was intense and, I think, not much beyond a boy’s, Kipling was addicted all | | 
ul. I began, properly enough, with “The Jungle Book.” and eventually it made him silly and a bore. But a bo} ' 
It was my first independently and avidly read book, my first ing Kipling could turn this feeling to literary account S 
iry discovery, all the mure wonderful because I had come Kipling’s manner was an invitation to him to be “i Os 
it in an a sé one of the ten green volumes of literature: it made him a snob of the esoteric Myster ry 
the Century edition that used to be found in many homes. the Word. 
I had been « t by the pictures of the children and the “Craft” and “‘craftily” were words that Kipling 
Ilustr ns have become unfashionable and so has (no doubt they were connected with his deep Masoni ] : 
t tisal to the literary education of the ment), and when he used them he intended all their : 
w , 1 by pictures an 1 who. once they meanings at once—shrewdness, a special technique, a 
} been lured to an author, remain loyal to him until they secret technique communicated by some master of it, an F 
read | y the yard bond that one user of the technique would feel with anot : 
' tis! Oo Ihe Jungle Book” and its sequel This feeling about the Craft, the Mystery, grew on Ki Vy 
we nm { le. I suppose a boy’s vestigial and colored his politics and even his cosmological fe 
animal-to v d; there were the n rvel us but quite for the worse. But to a boy it suggested a boy’s no 
edible abilities of Mowgli, the lesser but still enviable ones of adult responsibility, and by bringing a glamor to all 
of | mai: t re were the de idly enmities and the grandiose professions it suggested the virtue of disinterestedne 
revenges, strangely and tragically real; and it was a world one ever fell in love with the cult of art, it was not be 
peopled by wonderful parents, aa only Mother Wolf and one had been proselytized by some adult Frenchman but 


cause one had absorbed Kipling’s creedal utterances al 





Father Wolf but Bagheera, Baloo, Hathi, and the dreadful 





but decent Kaa, a whole council of benign and dangerous art and had read “The Light That Failed” literally to pic 
', And then there was the fascination of These things we must be sure to put into the balance 





k and its Law nuch to say that a boy we make up our account with Kipling—these and a { 
















t} Pack and its Lav t is not too much t y that a boy 
had t his first introduction to a lized notion of more. To a middle-class boy he gave a literary sanction for 
ie was 0 no charred v feeling. The Law was the admiration of the illiterate parts of humanity. He was t 
n. noble, in every way admirable first to suggest what may be called the anthropological vies 
1 any of home or school the perception that another man’s idea of virtue and honor 
{ix this feel shout the Pack and the Law may be different from one’s own but quite to be respect 
ws ne it was Kipling’s genomic language we must remember this when we condemn his mindless 
in of ad ' for you could not entirely skip perialism. In “Kim” (Mr. Eliot is right in calling it his 
aaa i of the prose, and so you were led to book) he established the value of things a boy was not lik i 
t lf to “The Ba Roon Ballads” at a time when to find approved anywhere else—the rank, greasy, over 
7 r ymic quality of things, the life that was valuable outside the middle-cla 
. notions of success and gentility, the virtues of peace : 
eA Choice Kip! \ Made by 7 Ellot, with an Essay ee ay po 
contemplation; for Kipling’s unconscious, artistic Indian [® 
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knowledge was always better—as many have said—than his 
conscious, political, English ideas. And then a boy in a large 
New York high school could find a blessed release from the 
school’s offensive picties about “‘service’’ in the scornful 
individualism of ‘Stalky & Co.” 


that the 


But it was with “Stalky & Co.” spell was broken 


and, significantly enough, by H. G. Wells. In his ‘Outline 
of History’ Wells connected the doings of Stalky, McTurk, 
and Beetle with British imperialism, and he characterized 
both in a ¥ ay that made one see how much callousness, 


arro- 


gance, and bruta ity one had been willing to accept. From 


then on the disenchantment grew. 
took hold, an haw fered a new romance of wit 


The Wellsian liberaltsm 


1 


ro of life and liter 
than a 
n the memory 

e of many, an 
of Kipling and 


st nding 


so mu 
where it 
bilities 
his intention 
some. This i: 


say about 


but then Mr. | 


poetry is 

particular 

nough aware 

Crabbe, Cowper, 

Donne or Hopkins 

ew elcomed Mr 

in support of this 

iry tradition. Had he done 

Kipling would wt have appeared preeminent above 
rtain other ould have had to be said in 
In two evenings or even in a single very 


praise of Ky 
ilky Inclusive Edition 


¢ 1 and be 


long one 
liot’s selecnon ts 

have heen involved - 

line was a man of great gifts. 


ration and even wish that 
poems he has left out You 


mes 


The NATION 


will have been illuminated by a few poems which touch o 
the fear and horror which Mr. Wilson deals with at Jengt! 
and which Mr. Eliot refers to: you feel that the ramparts of 
empire are being built against the mind's threat to itself 
Mr. Eliot's literary point about Kipling is too small { 
the éclat with which he brings it forward. We look 
proportion to be restored by his handling of Kiplir 
yinted. Mr. Eliot's inadequacy w 


sy Tees 


Kipling’s politics is a literary fault, for Kipling’s politi 


, 


politics but we are disappc 


not a matter of formulations but of tone, overtone, em; 
sis, and color, none of which Mr. Eliot notices. He is 
pains, for example, to deny that Kipling was a fascist: a | 
he says, is a very different thing, a tory considers fas 
the last debasement of democracy. This is either disinger 
or obtuse. A tory, to be sure, is not a fascist, and speaking 


for myself, some of m: ire tories—but it 
because Dr. Johnson, Burke, and Walter Scott are different 
from Kipling that they are admirable and instructive | 


monarchical and feudal ideals led them to large and ot 
noble perceptions. Kipling is not like them, he is not ¢ 
ous and manly; he has none of their mind. His ideals | 


him mean: his toryism had often—though not alway 


lower-middle-class snarl of defeated gentility in it, and 
that might sugec 


yalty depends upon 


inferiorit ts that his notion « 
i ; , 
ionship is that of man and dog. His imperi 


’ 


! ecard 


e not imperiail 


‘ ' 
imperialism. In is unloved and 


by reason of his beliefs, but by reason of the 


gave them expression. Of this temper 
10 seems quit inaware. 
— : 
is not extravagant to say that Kipling’s aberrations h 
1 4 1"1 | - 7 ’ — ‘ 1¢ 
been one of liberalism's major misfortunes. John Stuart 
the conservative Coleridge: 
} ser # . ' } . l 
we should pray to have enemies who mak 
ourselves. Kipling 


was an enemy who had 
opposite effect. For example, it seems to me that the stren 
of toryism at its best lies in its descent from an administratiy 
tradition, while the weakness of Itberalism is likely to be ; 
fogginess about administration: Kipling’s sympathy 
always with the administrator, never with the legislator; t! 
is foolish but it is not the most reprehensible error in 
world, and it is a prejudice that in the hands of an intelligent 
man might serve to make clear to the man of principle, t 
the liberal, what the difficulties of governing really are. An 
this is what Kipling set out to do, but he so charged hi 
demonstration with hatred and contempt, with rancor and 
caste feeling, that he could not be believed. His extravagan 
sprang from his opinion of the liberal intellectual ; the liberal 
intellectual responded by hating everything that Kipling 
loved 

We must make no mistake about it 
man and he loved the national virtues. But I suppose no n 


Kipling was an hon 


ever did more harm to the national virtues than Kipling d 
He mixed them up with swagger and swank, with bullyir 
ruthlessness, and self-righteousness, and he set them against 


intellect. He made them stink in the nostrils of youth C- 
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member that in my ow 
cally to exclud 


we were ex 
up to the 
over Word 
is th 
too moral 
that 
as his bre 
geous and 


not impre 


lohn 


the id 
the Kipli 
And in | 
farther 


] I 
cult of EK 


Birth of a M 
the En; 
the Kip! 


pe si 

this Mr. Eli 

of unexcept 

mperiali 

Stephen. 
Mr. Eliot 


so different fr 


tween the 

elaborate | 
—and pe 

tion the dil 
the afhnity 
of the i 

Kipling’s * 
reading ° | 
much that p 
for the s 


the altar 


} 
COCKNCY pa Saf 


how open the 


to think s« 
dominant 
of a nam 
they share 
and auth 
betrayed 


rated the 


who in ¢ 


th, in Horizon fi 


n undergraduate days we used specifi- 


among the virtues~— 


' 
physical courage from 


[ had a yearly struggle with lergraduates 
h’s “Happy Warrior” (which, in der tally, 

le fa r of the pr fligate “If’’): it seemed 
nanly,”’ they said, and once when I remarked 
ysdsworth had apparently been just such a man 
d bed and told them about his coura- 
said flatly that they were 

This tw hey really thought, but 


and duty had been steeped for them in 


: 
it and they rejected the ide: 


s with the color. 

response seems to have gone even 

ne na ¢ ly oe thhenamenn f t} a 

Sun and toucnin pnenomenon or the 

i Hillary (see Arthur Koestler’s article. The 

April, 1943) ts the effort of 

men to find the national virtues without 
e : 


to soldiers without being idiots, to 


; . ‘ 7 ‘ hal ; | , 
Out tacir Nallon Without Music hall facility, 


sist their enemies without self-glo if10n., 

re ever néeded of the practical importance of 
i i 
, ’ 7 

1 t of a poet making im 
; he prized, and rightly prized. And of 
emain isly unaware, giving us a Kipling 
ee ey ee ere 
i} ment, deiending his toryism and 
1e were discussing Burke or Fitzjames 
eaks of “the fascination of exploring a mind 

1 | rtainiyu th liflerer ] 
or i and certainiy the diftrerence bDe- 
1 +1 ]. mate - . c ca 
) Is is the quietiy dramatic point of his 


appearance with Kipling. But we are tempted 
wishes us to be tempted 


k for the similarity. And poetically 


to ques- 


f 


not so impossible as it seems. Mr. Eliot speaks 


my 
nm and the music-hall tradition of 

nd whoever has heard a record of Mr. Eliot 

W Land” will have been struck by how 
is | ly intended, shaped not so much 

for the theater—or at least the pulpit and 

A 
how much, in the full dialect rendition of th 


res, it is even shaped for the music hall, by 
voice makes the music we are inclined 


; 


Then it is significant that among the 
| , 1 =.° a - 
es of both Kipling and Mr. Eliot is the fear 
logical horror and despair. Politically 
' . 
idk and angry reliance on administration 
| j ive the same sense of ! eine’ be set an 





mob: Kipling invented and elabo- 


poetry, wi n 
xenophobi manifestation of which is an open and 
reasoned a (Mr. Eliot, i rue, would not 
descend to rsecuted anti-Semitism of tronic 
good manners 1 The W er, leads Kipling to write 
“etc when the rhym equires le : but { Eliot st 
have been at some trouble to pr { po CCe 
tion. for it is not included in the Inclusive Ed 

It } cometime ad 9 me that one of the cerione 


weaknesses of liberalism is its obtuse literary sensi! 
its doctrinaire suspicion of literature’s variety and 
its inability to accept perceptions apart from rejected for 
ts dislike of the strange and unexpected, its 

the lidly dull, and perhaps abo 


admiration of the solidly 
be aware of the meaning of style, of t 


lations, } 


inability to 
cations of the tone of an utterance. A critic like Mr. } 
has always seemed useful exactly because, being f 
though certainly not f 





the liberal prepossessions 


other political conditions of taste—he could chall 
liberal sensibility. His Kipling venture suggests that 
not be able to rely on him farther for this challe: 


because he has found merit in Kipling—it is tl 
because his judgment is so without illumination, | 

with nothing more than the possibility of reflecting « 
deep, how obscure, and how bitterly combative are the 


4 


tives of literary judgment. 


A Novelist’s Faith 


The NATION 


A CERTAIN MEASURE. By Ellen Glasgow. Harcourt, B: 


and Company. $3.50. 


HE United States, like all other civilized countr 
1 


’ > ' 
sroduced an enormous number of novelists- 


say, persons who have written and published not o1 
or two but many. The most obvious way to classify t! 
make a division into the good and the bad; but this is : 
only way, and it is not always or for all purposes the 
significant way. Another very useful classification whi 


cut across. the obvious one is made if we separate those 


have from those who have not practiced their craft under 


control of the assumption that novel writing is a unigu 


with ain 
> for money, fun, or fame. They may also write to at 


ce 
A 


defend some moral or political or social cause. B 
writing is for them one of the ways of achieving end 
may be also achieved in other ways. The former write 1 
to accomplish something which they feel would not 


complished at all if novels were not written. It is not a 


1s as well as methods peculiar to it. The latter : 


tion of art for art’s sake—whatever that may mean. The nov 


may be written not for art’s sake but in order, to take a phr: 
from the book at present under review, “to increase our ur 


derstanding of life and heighten our consciousness.” B 
novelist, on this assumption, has a unique way of doi: 
these things 
Obviously one of Ellen Glasgow’s claims to distinct 
that she belongs to the rather small company of Ame: 
who have persistently written novels on this assumptio 
subtitle of the present volume—''An Interpretation of 
Fiction’ —is somewhat misleading. Actually it is not at 
on the art of prose fiction but a collection of individ 
aces for an edition of her own novels. But because s! 
consistently been a certain kind of novelist these prefa 
most inevitably do become a defense of that general c 
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\¢ 


nm 


tion of the novelist’s art to which she has been steadla 


loyal. For that reason also they give a meaning to her ¢: 
Leave out of account the controlling faith, take w! 
rely hard-boiled would declare “‘the facts in the cas¢ 


that eer might become the occasion for obvious iron) 
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/ Wherever men settle and 
| the fruits of earth ripen... 
there are locusts 


The LOCUSTS 


A novel by OTTO SCHRAG 


‘HIS great novel is the story of America and the 

builders of America — farmers to whom “land 
was land” whether in the Ukraine or in Kansas; 
men who had been prospectors or gamblers or 
cowhands; and the women — the farm wives and 
the school teacher and the dance hall girl — who 
had come with them to face an unknowable future. 
But especially it is the story of Jeremiah the preacher 
and the Enemy — the great plague of locusts against 
which he pitted his faith. $3.00 
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| By CIRO ALEGRIA 


Author of Broad and Alien fs the World 
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Two Distinguished 
Latin-American Novels 


“Z" HIS second novel by the Latin-American prize 
h novel winner is a wild, flavorful story of the 
| cholos who live along the river Maranon in Peru, 
the Golden Serpent. “His reader yields to the pre- 
vailing magic and wanders along contentedly 
through tales of Lucinda’s abduction, the watch for 
the blue puma, the priest who said mass wholesale 
instead of retail and got stoned for it. And always 
the river sounds in his ears, as a primitive people 
adapt their skills and philosophies to the rough 
demands of their life." —N. Y. TIMES BOOK 
REVIEW. Translated by Harriet de Onis. $2.00 
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OUR DAILY BREAD} 


By ENRIQUE GIL GILBERT 


HEN you finish Enrique Gil Gilbert’s book 

you will have smelled and tasted Ecuador, 
stroked the soft pile of the Ecuadorian night and 
felt its tropic texture ... He makes moments stand 
still while he fills them in with color, sound, and 
fragrance . . . He shows his people in action and in 
siesta, in lonely song and in the sweat of intense 
labor ... The special enchantment of its background 
gives it a startling beauty and a spiritual é 
meaning all its own. 
—N. Y. TIMES BOOK Review. $2.50 
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/ Why do they strike? 


MEN AND COAL 


By McALISTER COLEMAN 


ty CHAMBERLAIN Says in his foreword, “MEN 
AND COAL is the only book with real human 
juices that has ever been written about the mine 
workers and their union history. Reading it, you 
come to understand the ‘men from the picks’ .. . 
With the coal crisis promising to intensify once 
again this autumn, it is a duty to know its implica- 
tions. MEN AND COAL not only provides the back- 
ground for such understanding, but it offers a 
thrilling adventure — a really readable book about 
labor.” $3.00 


THE WAR FOR 
MAN'S SOUL 


By ERNEST JACKH 


” HIS unique interpretation is offered by former 
head of the liberal Hochschule fiir Politik in 
Berlin. His background and keen insight into 
world politics give authcrity to his words concern- 
ing character of our enemy and nature of his anti- 
religious crusade. In his suggestion that World 
War II continues World War I, in discussion of rela- 
tionship between monotheism and monoglobism, in 
his Parable of the Three Mountains, etc., Mr. Jackh 
so translates ideas and dreams into words that 
readers will resent interruptions after starting to 
read his book.” —LisRARY JOURNAL. $2.50 


THE TORCH 
OF FREEDOM 


Edited by EMIL LUDWIG 
and HENRY B. KRANZ 


TORIES of 20 famous exiles —the great torch- 

bearers of history — told by such famous exiles 
of our own day as Lion Feuchtwanger, Sigrid 
Undset, Hans Habe, Jan Masaryk, André Maurois, 
Alfred Neumann, Emi! Ludwig, Heinrich Mann, 
Pierre Cot, Raoul Auernheimer, J. Alvarez del 
Vayo, and many others. The subjects of their biog- 
raphies run from Ovid and King Olav to 
Voltaire, Mazzini, Kossuth, Stefan Zweig, 
Sun Yat-sen. $3.50 
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" y to those present-day ‘S« f ; 
v ofitable disfavor « 1€ ag 
and can ultitude of half-wits, and wl 
idiot 1 parat s, and rakehells in 
general tl pof the modern literary South could flourish 
now he t in the weird pages of melodrama,” what she ts 
most importantly contending is that “the republic of Jetters” 
has ered unconditionally to the amateur’’—and by the 
an r she means the novelist who may seek sensation on the 
onc } or ¢ pro te so moral or pol tical doc- 
tri in ( who may even empty, with what he hopes 
48 ( notebooks into his novels, but who 
is mi ense ' t at all because he is not a writer 
who f that novel writing is the result of a unique activity 
if vurse Of which reality as the individual sees it is re- 
cr ] l1asorn I! Vv h h } is own deey ¢ st feeling tov ard 
it and judgment of it will emerge. 
A re w offers no opportunity to debate the validity of 
j or of aesthetic principles laid down. It 
di permit the statement that Miss Glaseow’s 
j rable occasion for such debate, as well as an 
admit of her own attitudes toward life and art. 
A large | of her \ k has been concerned with pec ple 


ing tradition, one which, in the novelist’s 
ould and inevitably must die. Yet there is 


has believed more firmly than in the 


ii 
y of a tradition to a good life. Speaking of one of her 
¢ says My maior theme is the conflict of human 
with , nature. of civilization with biok Ly. In this 
not in defeat but in surrender.” 
her fate to develop in a society 


the only definable tradition was one already doomed to 
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HE subject and author of this book is | 

Connecticut stitution, in some degree a prox 
f be nly a werk of art. During his own 
partly with the help of communal omposition but ceé 


complicity, Wilbur Cross has | 
h Connecticut people of all classes and 


not without his own 


end in wh 


al parties feel a sense of proprietorship. He is not 
( el y | own in, nor is the story of his 
Ala +] + } + u 
oncern. iNOW that he comes to 
1 \ + } - + S. , + 
5 completing it on his eighty-first birthday, he 
to show of what materials the institution was built, 
, > a 
discri ate between the Wahrheit and the Dichtune 
legend, but any effort on his part to destroy the le 


weaken the ins on would certainly be resented and \ 
probably fail. 
One of the first things to be 


1 
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said in praise of thi 


erefore, that it is written with a fee 


esponsibility in the execution of the public trust 
thousands who know Governor Cross in person and 


Y) ¢ . | 
many tnousands 


more who think they know a go 


about him, “Connecticut Yankee” will bring few su 
5 +} : thi } L ~ |} , 
uring the many months in which the book has been a 


they have expected from him a shrewd, canny, hur 


tale, packed with exact information and kindly innuc 


fighting with a sword of wit behind a shield of as 


simplicity. They have expected the story of an extraordi: 


full and various life told by a mind still young, unv 
by faithful attendance upon thousands of committe: 
thousands of campaign speeches. Just that | 


is now laid 


soured by 


the institution is secure. 


The title “Connecticut Yankee,” or rather the clear s! 
idea those words convey, suffuses the book as a drop of 
does a gallon of water. One guesses that when once he ! 
found this almost perfect title the author resolved to wrt 
up to it, to exemplify it fully, and to include as little as p 
sible that did not come under that rubric. Now shrewd: 
comes under it, but not the deeper kinds of wisdom. ! 
ictivity of many sorts is included, but not reflection. [°: 


Connecticut Yankee, as commonly understood, we exp 


fruits of an outward and worldly success. They are 


Wi 


before them. The legend is authenticated an 


What we do not expect from him, or get from this boo! 


the depth, the quiet, the peace that come, perhaps, only 
the experience of failure. In the career of this Yankee 


Whittington, which began in an obscure village and 


nated in four terms as Governor of Connecticut, failure : 


to have been left out. 


On an early page of his book Governor Cross we 
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mto eariest uf 1 ti s has contributed most to | $s own 
< ( Or ti one 
would t his great-erandfather Peter Cross, a small farmer 


and pr cr of earthenware, “a convivial companion who 
lov 1d a good story whether he told it himself or 
h t told V anol I With those wor 1s ror gurae one 
can paint at nary portrait not unlike the one t 
Conr has now mind of ‘Uncle Toby’’ himself. It is 
the picture of a man who easily turned his hands and wits 
to task " s fellow clearly through laughing 
¢e' 1 him I foo seriously, an { | Y dint 
of roughly good time in life helped many others 
to a tter tume than they ould have had without ? 
Peter Cross’s “bum, » of veneration,’ to use a phrase of his 
tim< vas pro not prominent. Religion meant less to 
him than t his forbear Une rue s that he watched his 
f w-men narrowly on the road, in church, and at the 
counter of the general store, thus accumulating a consider- 
able owledge o man nature. He too might have said: 
‘Tl s very little difference between tricks of horses and 
t k f met 

As though re nizing some of these likenesses, Governor 
Cri Vas 1 named after this great-s rand- 
father instead of the Methodist leader Wilbur Fiske. “What 
a wonderful name that would have been for me,” he exclaims, 

ureer! ‘Peter Cross the Governor of 

« t It would have been good for thousands of 
vi 

A remark such as quoted out of context, may suggest 








pears, can have any serious 


ppe 


rT Similar doubts have occurred even in Connectt- 
ral They were expressed, chiefly by Rey ublicans, when 
Wilbur Cross devoted most of his speech at a dinner cele- 
t his first ry at the polls to a jocose diatribe against 
t istom of taking baths. His campaign speeches contained 
a goo Ly c es to his rural boyh od, to the “little 
old | schooll where he began his literary career, and 
to the country store in wh! h as a child he took his first lessons 
in poll and human nature. His Republican critics disliked 


all this not for its apparent frivolity but because it was rosy, 
utful, rfully successful im getting votes 

D y his first naign Wilbur Cross had to face the 
“scholar in pohi- 
’ as the late 


reet the new-come 
gentleman down at Yale,’ 
|. Henry Roraback rather insolently called him, turned out 
to be so ferent from the harmless dry-as-dust which “the 
boy h 


exalted 


ti But “the dear 


id expected that they him to the 


promoted 


“that old son-of-a-bitch”’ 


soon 


a sobriquet which 


| 
rank of 


may well have pleased him more than any of his academic 


titles. When spoken with a smile it can of course convey the 


fondest masculine affection, and even when ground out be- 
tween gritted teeth it suggests a respect seldom paid by “th 
boys 

No one will complain that there is anything frivolous in 
the handling of former political opponents to be found in 


to colierve i rotessors 


“Connecticut Yankee.” They are not denounced, to be sure, 
that, usually 


without comment. The things they did in the effort to thwart 


or vilified. Far worse than they are quoted 
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one whom they regarded as an intruder 
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and hamstring 





a Republican domain are 
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It seems probable, therefore, that certain names wh 


simply set down, for 






terity would never otherwise have heard will be pr 






like flies in amber. 





Governor Cross devotes one quarter of his book 





years of his youth, another quarter to his long 





teacher, author, editor, and administrative officer at } 





all the second half to the political career which he lx 






an age, to use his own words, at “‘which most men 





[he permanent value of “Connecticut Yankee” lies, no d 





in its close and fairly minute record of his four t 





as Governor of Connecticut. Herein it has no riv 





for the reason that no other such expert man of 
i 





America has ever had his chance to observe and 





political scene from just such a point of vantage. 1] 
bination of opportunity and ability is unique. 


Connecticut Yankee’ is 





a book to be remem! 





it gives of a purpose tenacious 





finally accomplished after a long series of disapr 






For six years Governor Cross planned and worked for « 





quite necessary reforms in the administrative str 





the state government, but was balked of his hopes 





turn. During his last two years in office, however, |} 
secured more than he had hoped for; so that he 


governorship far stronger and more respected th 










been at any time in a hundred years. A fact whi 





not record in his book is that he left it with hor 





praise even of those who had once thought then 








enemies, and with the affection of all who know h 
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The Caged Sybil 

NEW POEMS, 1943: AN ANTHOLOGY OF BR! 
AND AMERICAN VERSE. Edited by Oscar 
Howell, Soskin, and Company. $2.75. 







SCAR WILLIAMS, in compiling his book 
Poems, 1943,” has been extraordinarily suc 
achieving what he set out to do, if that was, as I ta 
present the most interesting poems written within 










in the English language. Occasionally he has gon« 
this limit of time: Allen Tate’s "More Sonnets at Chri 





which celebrate the last occurrence of that holiday 
ceded by the earlier and now well-known “Sonnets at C 
mas,” written ten years ago. Though I recognize severa 
poems from having seen them before, there are, so { 
am able to discern, none, with the exception I have note 
which has not been done in an awareness of a world at war 
A considerable number of the poems are here published 
the first time. The volume is made up in large part f: 
work of established poets whose worth has been | 

by their contemporaries, but there is also a generous s¢ 


i 


from young poets whose talents as yet exceed their re] 
Le eryc 














tions. The range, among Americans, is from Robert 
who was born in 1875, to Dunstan Thompson, who d 
see the light of day until 1918; among the British, |: 
Edith Sitwell and Herbert Read, who have long been ki 

in this country, to Alex Comfort, who at twenty-three yce 
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makes here his first appearance in an American 








ice, then, is wide; and Mr. Williams's taste seems 
r ) ] a ™ 
ficiently sound to allow the volume to be taken as 
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pat the rn 
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Cc 
resent state of the pocti mind. Statements 
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overs are notoriousiy untrustworthy, since they are 


not to describe a book, but to sell it. In this in 
wever, I may be permitted to start with the pub 


} } + 41 9 -~ acl l. ae La 
irb, which declares that the poems inclu ed int 


; : ae re 
y have been chosen because they deal with realities 


‘ » ofl +} 1 1 secmenbeet te ne f 
poes on to Say tnat ne WOOK IS essenilawy Ohne Of 


try. The editor is then quoted: “It is the work of 


who have intensely 


standard of the book is high, because most of the 


elt the fact of war.” 


= 


} 


epresented do deal with their own realities. And that 
ve intensely felt the fact of war may be assumed, 
one could well live in the world today and avoid 
fact or feeling. But it is remarkable, considering the 
inge of the anthologist’s choice, how little war poetry 
managed to get between his covers. The blurb at 
makes it clear that whatever he found is here. But it is 
as clear from the pages that, however intensely his 
itors may have felt as men and women, as poets they 
for the most part neither cared nor dared to write as 
» war were their main concern. They are like Dante’s 
who, opening the gate on that portion of hell where 
lent are, looked as though he were moved by quite 
ures than those around hin 
early in the book—the poets are arranged alphabeti- 
yy name—amid the scattered brilliance of George 
t's phrases, there is a reference to the Austrian corporal 
hose word once, from Europe to the sky, Suddenly 
ne everywhere began to die.’ But it is a phrase among 
lred others. William Empson asks to be told again 


‘ 
y 


sid 


t Europe and her pains.’’ But we have gone one-third 
> way through the three hundred pages before, in David 
Gascoyne’s A Wartime Dawn, there is a clear mention of a 
event, the invasion of Norway, and even here futile 
ttles off a bitter coast are merely numbered among the 
umstances of a return from the blankness of sleep to the 
iousness of one more day of a world at war. The first 
poems by an Englishman unmistakably devoted to the war 
ire C. Day Lewis's Word Over All and Reconciliation; the 
by an American is Marianne Moore's In Distrust of 
Merits, which seems to me much the best poem about the 
r yet written in this country. And yet, when I expressed 
this opinion to Miss Moore recently, her response was that 
had been relieved, at the outbreak of hostilities, to know 
he would not be required to write a war poem. 

this point we are halfway through the anthology, and 
I have said about the first half is not invalidated by 
the second, in which there are only two outstanding poems 
1 1 am quite sure have the present war for their central 
Allen Tate’s Ode to Our Young Proconsuls of the 
Air and Jubilo. And even then I am uncertain about the 
1. The war certainly provided the occasion for the 
poem, but the center of interest is perhaps rather in the 
tray of a world which has been able to find no release 

in the outrage and carnage of overwhelming war. 


How are we to explain this reluctance of poets who are 


































































Clifton Fadiman in The New 


Yorker says: “Full of extraordinary 
scenes and characters, rendered with an ex- 
traordinary intensity. ‘Equinox’ has a bitter- 
aloes flavor quite unlike anything you're apt 
to have encountered in fiction of late. Better 
try it.” 


The New York Herald- Tribune 


Books SQYS? “ ‘Equinox’ is a remarkable 
novel in candor, depth, and richness. The situ 
ation of Mary and her father is drawn with 
both dignity and delicacy. This book marks 
Allan Seager as a novelist of importance.” 


The New York Times Book 


Review says: “tn this intelligent novel 
a father-daughter relationship ties together a 
series of sketches and portraits, some brilliantly 
good, all intensely readable. This relationship 
is conceived with the greatest insight and 
honesty.” 


The Book - of -the - Month Club 


News SAYS? “Anyone who enjoys mental 
shudders will find them aplenty in Allan Sea- 
ger’s psychological problem novel. The story 
is told with brilliance, subtlety, and sophisti- 
cation.” 















































































John Chamberlain in Harper’s 


Magazine SAYS? “Tragic situations are 
handled with such sympathy and human un- 
derstanding, and told by such a master story 
teller, that the book assumes real stature and 
importance.” 
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GERALD W. 


JOHNSON’S 
AMERICAN HEROES 
AND HERO-WORSHIP 


“The ironies of American history treated with an 
altogether extraordinary mixture of charm and 
scholarship ... not only a series of highly instruc- 


tive lessons in history but a study in folk psychology 
...the process by which certain myths are born, 


exploited, established, and called truth.”—Clifton 
Fadiman, The New Yorker. $3.00 


BETTY 
SMITH’S 

A TREE GROWS 

IN BROOKLYN 


A runaway best-seller. ‘“Excitingly beautiful ..« » 


one of the outstanding fiction works of the year, 
perhaps many “The best 
novel of any kind I have read in 1943.”"—N. Y. 
Times. “La 


mean 


CHIANG KAI-SHEK’S 
RESISTANCE AND 
RECONSTRUCTION 


Beginning with Japan's attacks in 1937 and coming 


vears.'—Chicago Sun. 


y your hands upon a copy by whatever 


t . \T ey R "7, he gto ~c 
it your command. —Boston Giobe. $2.75 


down to 1943, this volume gives a clear picture of 
in China. “Dignified, 


passionately sincere and nobly patriotic — 


what has been going on 


integrity, the stature, the iron determination of 
Chiang Kai-shek can be felt in every page.” —N. Y. 


$3.50 


Times. 


J. B. PRIESTLEY’S 
DAYLIGHT ON 
SATURDAY 


This is the story of the people of a huge, camou- 
flaved aircraft factory “somewhere in England” 


,.. the people for whom the war is being fought, 


without whom it could not be won. . . the people 


who never see daylight—except on Saturday. “It 
goes without saying that Mr. Priestley knows how 
to tell a story; he never was better at it, even in 
“The Good Companions,’ than in this novel.”— 


Amy Loveman, Saturday Review. $2.50 
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among the most serious of our time to bring the war jp, 
the foreground of their thought? The more serious they »,. 
the more they would seem to be determined to use the 
with which they have been endowed, the talents they hay. 
trained, to discover some other issue from the disorde; , 
the times than the destructive one which the world of ac 
willingly or not, has desperately accepted. Of course, whe 
a man’s country is in danger, he will do what he can to d. 
fend it. But he will do this as a man, because it j 
of a man. As a poet, he has other responsibilities an 
compulsions. He wants a principle of coherence and 
of his thought, which provides none, only that | 
address it as Donne once did his God, ‘Thou hast cont 
thine immensity, and shut thyselfe within Syllables 
cepted a Name from us.” 

Then, too, being under the compulsion to tell t 
the poet is bound to be wary of any knowledge |} 
won in his own right. Most of the poets here re; 





Mr 


7 


have been, for one reason or another, excluded fron plans 
and those who are of an age and condition to do the freh: a 
are still too taken up with their own brief yout! 
brevity now becomes especially poignant, to have as 
their military experience. Miss Moore’s poem succeed thi 
cause, while by no means unaware of those who are “fight Cr 
in deserts and caves, one by one, in battalions and squ 
she finds the heart of her matter in her own respo reno 
for their having to fight. ‘There never was a war ¢! 
not inward.” And it is because she has essentially r 
herself to this inward war, which she knows as no « 
does, that she has written a poem profoundly personal ar ‘isto 
at every point precise. The 
It may be, too, that the poets neglect war becanse t ” 
theme is to them outworn. When peace was proclaimed af! Ci 
the last war, the poets had no ease, and between th« effec 
down and the taking up of arms, they took it as th: 
Sybil, who, when the little boys questioned her in her LA 
wanted only to die. It was twenty-one years ago that ' Was 
Eliot, with that curious genius of his for taking over | vise 
from other writers and resetting them so that they « from 
quite another meaning than the author intended and ta th 
in the reader’s eye a new glint and brilliance, seized on thos ohn 
lines from the “Satyricon’’ and placing them before ‘1 a 
Waste Land” gave them a tragic import. In Petronius t O, 
passage has a comic intent, for the Sybil is brought :: 7 
point up Trimalchio’s ignorance and boastfulness. Yet i al 
meaning which Mr. Eliot found there must always have bet But 
in the words. What was, by the time he used them, a learn fore: 
reference became, beyond any other one phrase, an exp: tcadl 
of his own and a generation’s disease. Mr. Eliot's d the s 
tion, he has been careful to tell us, was his own f — 
Nevertheless, what he said about the world was recog 
by anyone who could read poetry as true. One might « nfs 
his conclusions, which were singularly inconclusiv oe 
reject his solutions, which solved none but his persona! we 
lems; but one could escape his premises only at the 1 of 
rejecting the truth. The poetic situation is still very 
what he found it; at bottom, it has not greatly changed ial 
Baudelaire. To write now of war, when for so long noth! com 
c 


has promised peace, would be to write of events w! 
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Mr. Crawford sin 


RT ON NORTH . 4. By Kenneth G. Crav ford 
J'arrar and Rinehart. 2. 


w 1 c ' 1 
J __ November of 19-42 the author of this little 
lume was a non; the most vigorous critics OF tue 


f our f reign affair rs to be found in the Washin ngton 
rps. In he month Allied troops landed in North 
and Mr. Crawford decided instantly and with com 

finality that this heartening event proved he had been 
y and the Administration right. He wrote in PM that 
tire Vichy policy was to be judged by the extent to 
North lien politicians fell in with the Allied 
It was with this orientation that he set sail the follow- 
March—four months after the event and more than two 
hs after the assassination of Darlan—for a ninety-day 
to the scene of the first great political controversy of 

war 

Crawford's journey has left him convinced of the correct 
of American policy in North Africa, but I think his 
rt would prove an exceedingly frail reed should the Ad- 
stration choose to lean upon it. Of its 206 short pages, 
thing like two-thirds are given over to incidents of the 

y, descriptions of the country, and snatches of local 

ry—all colorful, incidentally, and pleasantly written 

political analysis is confined to something like 70 pages, 

t is anything but substantial. 

Crawford soon found that “opinion about the morality and 
tiveness of the American diplomacy that made way for 
November 8 landings was as sharply divided and not 
h better informed on the terrace of the Aletti [his hotel! 

Algiers} than in the Senate dining-room at the Capitol in 
shington.”” Accordingly he tried ‘‘to reconstruct by talking 
principals still on the scene.”’ Since his informants, apart 
a few prisoners in the Sahara labor camps, were cither 
executors of Ametican policy or the Frenchmen with 

om they collaborated, the report emerges as a painfully 
tical acceptance of the official case. 

Out of personal regard for the author, whose record as a 
ral and as a journalist entitles him to a respectful hearing 

| wish I could report that he has at least argued a good case 
But he hasn't. He is obviously not at home in the web of 
foreign politics, and this part of his book is filled with con- 
ctions, inaccuracies, and one-sided testimony. He makes 
~wint that De Gaulle’s London Committee could not have 

used in connection with the invasion because it had 
promised itself in the eyes of the French people by 
laborating with Communists. (‘“The people of France have 
forgotten that the Communists played the role of traito 
>and during the German invasion.” ) But if the French 

North Africa could not endure the Communists for having 

aged the war effort up to the moment Russia was rf 
how can it be argued that North African sentiment 


pelled us to dea! with Darlan, Peyrouton, Boisson and 














EBGOGHS WITH A 


Global POINT OF VIEW 





The Pillars of Security 
By Sir William H. Beveridge 


Concrete, practical and judicious proposals by the 
author of the famous Beveridge Plan. “No serious 
student of the problems and challenges of t! 

post-war world can aftord to miss it.”"—PAiladelphia 


Record $2.50 


Towards an Abiding Peace 
By R. M. Maclver 


“Not just another peace book. Far from it; it is 
probably the best book of this kind that has ap- 
peared in many years. In noble and hard-hitting 
prose, he tells what peace is and how we can 
have it."—The Nation. $2.50 


The New Europe 
By Bernard Newman 


A profound common-sense study of the problems 
of settling Europe’s boundaries. History, geog- 
raphy, economics, language, religion, ethnic lines 
—and above all, the sentiments of each population 
—are considered. “A mine of information 

also a warning to statesmen against trying to bite 
off too much.”—WN. Y. Times. Mapandindex. $3.75 


War’s End and After 
By Stuart Chevalier 


This discussion of tomorrow’s vital problems is 
cleverly projected into a time after the war and is 
considered through the eyes of three typical 
Americans, with widely different points of view 


> el 


and backgrounds. 2 


The Spanish Labyrinth 
By Gerald Brenan 


A brilliant analysis of Spanish personalities and 
politics, written from first-hand knowledge, with 
the keenness and objectivity of a surgeon. “An 
absolutely essential work, not only for the genera! 
reader but for the specialist in Spanish polit 
history.”—The Nation. $3 
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others who, going far beyond sabotage, had completely identi- 
fied themselves with the interests of the enemy? 

Crawford a little later admits the existence of the wide- 
spread De Gaullist sentiment which subsequently showed 
itself in North Africa, but he explains it hostilely as “French 
nationalism with De Gaulle ‘‘as an 
opponent of American and British interference in matters of 
French political concern.” 


reasserting itself,’ 


We favor French nationalism, it 
appears, when it is exemplified by such ultra-national fac- 
tionalists as Darlan and Weygand, but fight it when its 
leading exponent commands popular support ranging from 
Royalist to Communist. Of the Anglo-American interference 
which De Gaulle is accused of opposing, Crawford unwit- 


tingly cites repeated instances: ‘It required threats of public 


denunciation to persuade De Gaulle to put his signature to 
an innocuous statemer: " (Crawford doesn't tell us that 


De Gaulle wanted to make the statement meaningful instead 


of innocuous) ; “it was decided [by Churchill and Roosevelt} 


that De G 10uld not be pern itted to push Giraud 

ile re og President and the Prime Minister agreed 
that the French army . . should not be turned over to 
De Gaulle,” « 

There is not a good word in the book for the Frenchman 
who did a! ra ; countrymen to the side of the 
British in the days when England itself seemed doomed, but 

lerstanding, and the benefit of every 
( \ » in those same days busied themselves 
fitting France into the New Order. “Pétain approved of the 
Am 1 in on but couldn’t say so publicly.” “Nogués 
is @ more complicated hu:nan than his American publicity 
has made him out.” Lema Dubreuil, “one of the most 
useful” of a group of “bankers and industrialists whom the 
Nazis thought they had taken into camp,” was so harshly 


treated by the pro-De Gaulle press of America that he “joined 
st ‘ 1 ] 1 | 

the Gaullists because he considered such afhliation the best 

erican sentiments.’ Make what 


were in fact com- 


Or ¢expre Ing DIS ant!-siAM 


that! Spanish Loyalist prisoners 


you an Ot bhAL } 

d to do forced labor on the trans-Sahara railway, but 
conditions were not so bad as they had been painted, the 
liberals back home were in too much of a hurry for the 


liquid ition of the Camps, and the directors of the ( ompagnie 


Méditerranée-Niger, in charge of the project, had “an almost 
fanatical faith in their enterprise,” which, Crawford explains, 
es ? 


mitigated any self-reproach for their emy loyment practi es. 


Crawtord 


! 


Innit ' lentally. that emy id hav 
admit incidentally, lat Our army Would nave 


“but had been 


heen glad to use some of the Spanish prisoners 


prevented from enlisting them by diplomatic considerations” 
when General Franco protested 
General Giraud, despite his complete failure in the role 


for which he was cast by the Allied leaders, emerges from 


this report without a flaw. Crawford accepts in every detail 
the otficial story of his es ape and adds that he was recom- 


mended to President Roosevelt, via Robert Murphy, by ‘‘cer- 
unnamed. There is no word here about 


which Giraud addressed from his Kénig- 


tain Frenchmet 


the ? ( 
n prison to Pétain, in which salient features of the Nazi 
te vere high! ( nended for France. Crawford feels 
that slander against Gura | went to tantasti lengths in 
liberal publication nd he cites as an exal i le the 


confusine of Giraud with General Gouraud, who was fe- 
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ported to have plotted with the Nazis. Crawford surely 
knows that this error appeared not in one of the “liber! 
publications,” but in the Saturday Evening Post, though it 
was later picked up by Edgar Mowrer of the New York 
Post, who made it the basis for an inquiry. The mistake 
incidentally, was made by the same Demaree Bess whom 
Crawford singles out as a journalist who “did much to clear 
up confusion” about political events in North Africa. 
More serious than such inaccuracies, and the book's 
deniably partial approach, is its bewildering lack of f 
In a Foreword designed to “orient’’ the report Crawford 
writes that “the African campaign changed the political 
character of the war.” The President then and there ° 
doned any pretense of leading a world revolution,” and “our 
basic war policy, it became apparent, was one of militar 
expedience and power politics rather than reform and welfare 
politics.” This sounds at first like the words of those liber 
critics whom Crawford now acidly berates. But whereas 
Crawford himself would once have considered them a 
indictment, he now regards them as an indorsement 
cess,” he writes, “won us more admirers in North Africa 
than food or kindness. It will be the same elsewhere.” Ar 
if we have confused the European underground by our d 
with Darlan, what of it?—"it was not the first eleme 
confusion injected into this war.” If this shallow cyn 
is really Crawford's position—and I find that hard to } 
—he is entitled to it. But then why write a book to defer 
our policy? Our troops landed in Africa; so the polic 


obviously right. By the same token Hirohito’s troops land 
by proving that the code of the 


in the Philippines, therel 
Samurai has much to recommend it. ROBERT BENDINER 


The Jewish Dickens 


THE WORLD OF SHOLOM ALEICHEM. By Maurice 
Samuel. Alfred A. Knopf. $3. 


HE Russo-Polish Pale, the last or latest metropolis of the 

Diaspora, accounts more than anything else for what 
the West now knows as the Jew. Its liveliest memorial was 
created by one of the few great folk writers whose names and 
personalities are a matter of historical record. Sholom Alei- 
chem (né Rabinovitch) was an “emancipated” Jew, ac- 
quainted with Western culture and with one foot already out 
side the ghetto. This distance, perhaps, was a necessity to his 
writing. 

The intrinsic interest of its subject sustains Mr. Samuel's 
book, which deals with what Sholom Aleichem wrote about 
rather than with the writing itself. But Mr. Samuel himseli 
writes with a too evenly diffused warmth and blurs everything 
In any case it is hard to talk in English about the virtues of 
Sholom Aleichem’s work. The verbal wit, liveliness, and 
Elizabethan fluidity of Yiddish do not survive translation, 
nor does the shop talk of Talmudic scholarship—something 
a Jew got in his bones without ever having read the Talmud. 
The contexts are difficult to render unto Gentiles, and unless 
it is understood how the contexts are being wrenched, muc 
of the humor fails to come through. 

Inevitably, Sholom Aleichem is called the Jewish Dickens. 
irallels are objectionable on principle, but this one 


Such p 
1c ps 
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Jew's visions of heaven, space, security and wealth 


» hand and his cramped and 


" 
ther was no job for the tragic muse 
se - As . er ape! ee Line 38 ems. The Tew 

necro Was not quite what it seems. ili CW 
nearly so middle-class as he has since become in 


1a and as he became in Germany. He managed to pro- 


real folk life in the tenements and back alleys and 
Many of Sholom Al 
that they are Jews for grantec 
i wae 


Ve 
WwCG 


burbs ichem’s characters take 
1, and this great favor 
them nowhere else on earth than in certain 
ties of the Pale, where Jews performed all the func- 


cyt society and were not penned within an economic 


etto taught the Jew to keep his eye on the main 


e main thing in any interest, not only his own. There- 
rat rath + ++ "7 ' } e 

impatience with etiquette. The poor everywhere are 

t with etiquette, if not decorum, but none so much as 


ae : ae 
= I tte impervious to ridicule 


rr} 1 ' 1 
is. Why de ny that man lives by cruel competit on 


t} } 
yr them ti oO 


rticular world? Nor is there any valid reason to 


extravagances of one’s temperament. It is no won- 


literature the ghetto has produced 


folk 
ir to a people who live in 


lis of the 
the perpetual threat of the 


in recent 
humorous and that its life can be defined as 
the constant presence 
joke. The ghetto Jew 
in many respects, but in this he 


t 
ive been retarded 


the most advanced of all human beings—“Oriental” 


Imes ar ° ° 
s in his poverty and in the denseness of the atmosphere 
9m Ale = Pa , P ‘ 1; , ‘a oe : 
ich he lived but not in his realism and in his abhorrence 
eu A —_ ‘ , . ' » at 
J pocrisy. (The last thing the Jew is, is tricky, and the 
acy < . ee ‘ pe 
ng he thinks of is his front to the world. The osten- 
ity t : , 
} Jew—that great myth of the Anglo-Saxon world—is 
tatious only about his wealth, and unlike maharajahs 
Sam eis j 1 1 7 . . . 
inderbilts, makes no other claim by his ostentation than 
ite about . y 
: wealth. And when he loses it he does not bother to 
himsel! 


) the lace curtains hanging in the front parlor.) 
erything 1" 
/ inere 


is another reason why the Jews live on such close 
irtues of ‘ 


ess, and 


; with humor. In the Jast two thousand years they have 


unable to play any striking role as a whole people, with 


nslation, ; ~ 
esult that history has not presented them with fresh in- 


} 


mething 
above 


Talmud 


d uniess 


ns of glory and dignity from to act as sedatives 


- mf ; 
their critical sense. The persecutions they endure, be- 


these involve fundamentally meaningless suffering, 

d, much nt only to the persecutors themselves, neither sh irpen 

_ ense of tragedy nor dry up their wit. The effect is the 

pickens te. True, the Jews have acquired a phenomenal capacity 
his one itering, but pure, irrelevant suffering in itself—no le 
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I CAN GO HOME AGAIN . 


By ARTHUR G. POWELL. The rich, salty memoirs of an 
Atlanta judge who looks back to his boyhood home in the 
Piney Woods of southwest Georgia. Authentic as peanuts 
and sugar cane, this book depicts a region and a people— 
hardshell preachers and circuit-riding lawyers, red-hot ser- 
mons and courtroom fights. Keen, witty, and full of horse 
sense, November 27. $3.50 


RACE AND RUMORS 
OF RACE 


By HOWARD W’. ODUM. “The Negroes had bought a! 
available ice picks, guns, knives, etc., and were armed, wait- 
ing for the signal” .. . “Negro soldiers asking white women 
for dates.”” This book is concerned with 2,000 such inflam 
matory rumors, reported as a basis for discussing the pecul- 
iar problems of the South and the Negro in relation to the 
total war. October 30. $2.00 


o— 


THE HAWTHORN TREE 


By PAUL GREEN. Informal papers on drama and screen, 
education, and the American ideals in wartime—a revolc 
from the sterile and academic, a search for the “living 
branch so fair and clean.” November 27, $3.00 


A HANDBOOK OF 
PRACTICAL FARMING 


By BEN] AMIN F. BULLOCK. A useful guide to practical 
farming, containing step-by-step directions for performing 


all necessary tasks on the small farm. November 27. $2.50 


THE ROAD TO SALEM 


By ADELAIDE FRIES. The story of a Moravian commun- 
ity on the Carolina frontier is told by an eye-witness, 
Catharina Ernst, in her “autobiography,” which the author 
has supplemented from other Moravian records. Illustrated. 

October 30. $3.50 


JAMES MOORE WAYNE: 
SOUTHERN UNIONIST 


By ALEXANDER A. LAWRENCE. The biography of 
U. S. Supreme Court judge from 1835 to 1867. 
Ready. $3.00 


RESTORATION PURITANISM: 
A STUDY OF THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH LIBERTY 
By H. G. PLUM. A re-evaluation of the Puritan movement 


in English life and politics. Ready. $2.59 
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than the « mpetit've lite of the ghett has made them only 
the more impatient with all the devices by which the necessary 
cruelties of existence are dignified and sublimated. They have 
learned that the best or at least the safest way to protect « 
s¢ uinst what for Jews would be insupporta otherwise 
is f 
| st Quixotic insistence upon direct re 

] i nw l vie yal vw hu tr)VOT) el 
to be identified by or with his function or position in society 
i cinct Illustrated by Sholom Aleichem’s story of the old 
Jew s who refuses to pay her fa to the conductor Of a 
tr if be ¢ e happens also to be the young son of a 
I ) W ) s| | } W he was a ] trikes 
] r ] < 1 we is to ¢ nto ha ie | 
! hip with him as would be denoted by paying him 
f \ f } f to her own interest not to 
| t re, she doesn’t r his own sake—want him to 
make a fool of himself 

Sholom Aleichem’s characters are unsatisfied by their emo- 
tions: they insist on worrying them into ideas and on posing 
the o that th est cat the 1 of | rhet 

! ! l God, OK (wt 1 would it 
d ie if I in't?)’’ Tevyeh, the wagon-driver, prays. He is 
f no question about 
} t th ynent permitted hin elf a 
j wretched panorama of his life; but he cannot 
defend his feelings from the examining and comparing in- 
tellect. It is this that the Nazis protess to complain of most 
in the lews 

Capitali » tl e that capital is the most valuable 
fort ‘ ¥ nothing new to the ghetto, as we all 
kn been a capitalist more or less ever since 
th of the Diaspora or whenever it was he rid 


I 

instinctive reliance upon ponderous or im- 
ile possessions. It has always been the speculative, com 
ndustrial aspect of capitalism, not the exploita- 


moi 
mercial, pre 


tion of other people's labor through the possession of their 


t f ie Jews. Nevertheless. though st u- 

Jat 1) built the ghetto, it was the first—in its more 
Z ’ 

ri for viol privacy and breach it to the out- 


le world. It is responsible for that most typical phe nomenon 


side ( 
c nt Jewish life, the Lu/tmensch, the man who lives in, 
by, and on air, the fixer, the promoter, the go between, the 
man who always has a deal on hand and never a vocation, 
t} ‘ onary whose drean are full of calculation and the 
j ilities, the practical man who suffers from patho- 
] il « im i malady witho which many Jews would 
} ible to vo on | r lew Sholom Aleichem hints, I 
believe. at the Jew's wearin of this sort of thing. He ts 
t Vii } A or not »f the advent ires of capital- 
i hored by tl he understands capitalism too well and 
] iM in to have a sense of L lt about it not that the Jews 
i ire the ones responsible or that all Jews are capt- 
‘ that most lews crow up to be entrepreneurs by 
a ire psychological habit. Now one | irt of them yearns 
for a ‘ | turns backward to Zionism 
Fa le t t is nothing but a literary reminiscence. 
In the wret dness and beyond the humor of Sholom Alei- 
c I in to stir. The Jews | ? tic 

gregarious life, and the fluidities of commerce; they still like 
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same time 


them but at the they yearn to stop liking the, 
Security lies in another direction. 

Yet the Jews in a way relish their fate, as in a way vone 
does. still 
confronted by or to confront the alternate finalities 


lot. Think: they have been and still are the m 


For they are chosen, chosen at least to 


man 


] on earth; yet they have been accused o 


larist people 
it their particular mission to destroy particularity, t« 
he brotherhood of man. They ar 


tionalize. to create the 


of self-seeking; yet they produced the supreme ex 


the gratuitous and disinterested man who is not ar 


They are supp ed to be materialists; yet none have 


foolhardy in e: 


posing themselves for an idea. And at the 
same time they are stubborn, they go on manifesting 
swarm, pullulate, enjoy, and multiply ; yet they wer 

to distinguish between the wholesome and the unw! ne 
and to find fertility rites an abomination—perhaps becaug 
they have always been more convinced than anybody else 
the essential dignity of man. This may explain why t ‘ 
so ready, as in Sholom. Aleichem’s case, to submit th 


to the attrition of humor. CLEMENT GREE? 


Fiction in Review 


F THE new fall novels I have so far read, t 
impressive is Paul Hughes's “Retreat from 
(Random House, $2.75). It is a first novel and fa 
of being the major work it could have been, but it is rer 


ble if only because its author, a radio and newsp 


of twenty-seven who has never been outside his native state 
of Oklahoma, instead of crawling into his own s! 
snuggling the world in after him, set himself the 
task of recreating in fiction one of the crucial enga 
of the Russian war. In addition to news reports, Mr. H 
had only ambition to work with, but he remembe: 
had been novelists before him, and he frankly went t 
to the author of that other Russian war story “W 
Peace."” From Tolstoy he learned not only a possible R 
background but what a novel should be and a met 
narrative—how to handle time and space, how to use | 
over a large canvas, the virtues of an efficient unsty 
prose; he also learned the uses of an in- and yet above 
battle point of vantage. This is not to say that ‘Retreat from 
Rostov” is a second-hand version of “War and Peac« 
more than Tolstoy's Austerlitz, say, is a second-hand ver 
of Stendhal’s Waterloo. Nor do I mean to indicate tha 


Hughes is even remotely in a class with his master: un! 


Li 


in fact, his apprenticeship to Tolstoy proves, once ag: 
it takes more than a great teacher to make a great pu; 
it also proves that the pupil with the grace and wisd 
seck instruction in the proper places is at least that 
advance of the pupil too arrogant to be taught. In th 
of current fiction whose chief boast seems to be that art 1 
no masters, ‘Retreat from Rostov” is a rare phenon 
novel that consciously sets out to learn from the | 
take its stand in the best literary tradition. 

In a way the hero of ‘Retreat from Rostov” is Ro 
self. Mr. Hughes's novel is an account of the thirty-f 
battle to capture, and hold, this key city on the Doo. 1 













Ss 











telling both sides of a story, even in 
Wy : 1 moves his narrative back and forth 
to nd German armies, from colonels to privates and 
n the women’s corps which fc 
mint | rrillas who make the occupation of Rostov, once 
wish to throw the full weight 


into the characters he despises as well 


sliows the Nazi army 


ms 1, impo ssible: he would 
Vv. te we itive powers 
+} ¢ +; 

the creation 


: 
Vv al the characters he loves. But unfortunately 


on icter, as opposed to the attitude toward character, is 
t 2 » no writer can learn from the greatest teacher; “oe 
ha ) t fall back on his own resources, and Mr. Hughes's 
And at toll k. Whether because of immaturity or inexperience, 
tit s unable to give people their final living quality ; as types 
_— r they are not types), the characters in ‘‘Retreat from 
ny 1ave a sort 


of basic validity, but they lack emotional 


yn, and we are never very much concerned for 


ins ( usly once we know the facts of an author’s life it 
5 all too easy to find evidences of them in his work. 
I have the strong we that Mr. Hughes 

der experience of people than the circumstances of 


have afforded him. This is not to imply that only a 


tan can write a good novel, but simply that Mr. 
eds to know more of human possibility than he 
has yet learned. All the memorable characters in fiction, 
yr not lovable, veer toward caricature in the perhaps 
il sense that they have been recognized by their 
» be as extravagantly strange and wonderful as 


beings really are—the characters in ““War and Peace’ 
“ ae xample—but I would guess that Mr. Hughes hesi- 
; ggerate”’ people because he doesn’t trust himself 
odin t the generalizations implicit in this kind of caricature. 
ae ption in his book is the pair of Nazi friends, Baum 

Ms. | and Schroeder, who, precisely because they are extravagantly 
1, are the most completely created and convincing 
characters. Much more typical is his pair of foreign 
yndents who are so excruciatingly “normal,” even 
le, that for purposes of evoking emotion they might 
, Mr. Hughes 

a 1 be able to substitute imagination for experience: per- 
it unsty haps the born writer of fiction should be able to create a 
above Bewhole gallery of living portraits with no more than his own 
draw on. But the modern novel being what it is— 
_ 1 poor little affair at best—for the moment it is enough 


1 writer have the taste and vision to know what a work 


well not exist. Of course, if you will 


te that sof fiction can be, something bigger than his own small indi- 
_ viduality, to greet him, if not as a born writer, then as a really 
apait promising talent. 

pupil. } Never having read ‘‘How Green Was My Valley,” I am 
wis “Bunable to compare Richard Llewellyn’s new novel, “None 
that far !Mbut the Lonely Heart” (Macmillan Company, $2.75), to its 
iccessful predecessor. By its author's reputation, how- 
ut art ever, and quite on its own, I found it a disappointing book, 
ion f f genuine pathos and technical virtuosity but at the same 
e | time forced in its sentiment and over-claborate in its writing. 
the story of Ernie Mott, a pimply cockney youth who, 
R having lost his none too satisfying job as artist’s apprentice, 
ty: ts rather unnaturally into gangsterism; I say unnaturaliy 
Ernie's domestic timidity and his artist’s brand of 
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veness no more seem to jibe with his recklessness as a 
than his Ma's brand of earthy morality jibes with 


gangster 
pains to imply 


and degenera- 


her secret thievery. Mr. Llewellyn is at great 
society's responsibility for Ernie’s loneliness 


ly is his tru 


1 


tic and the nice element in his stuc respect for 


the boy's feelings, though I find it a bit excessive that the 
pronominal Ernie is capitalized throughout the book, as if 
He God. The worst part of ‘None but the Lonely 


Heart” is the section, suggestive of Robert Nathan in a 


were 


macabre mood, which describes the haunt of a certain lunatic 


and the whole gangster 


character named Henry: setup 1s 


pretty 


4 much more direct and bare indictment of sox 


much Hollywood. 
iety than 
Mr. Llewellyn’s cockney novel is Bucklin Moon’s novel, ‘The 
Darker Brother” (Doubleday, Doran, $2.50). Mr. Moon's 
biography of a charming little colored boy, born in Florida, 
whose mother brings him North to taste the joys of equality 
is not in any sense a great novel about Negroes—that is yet 
to be written; but it is a decent and effective one, and at least 
in its opening chapters a gifted one; the early scene at the 
railroad tracks is excellent. It is even a courageous book in its 
frank statement of the Negro’s relation to the army and the 
war, and I regret that Mr. Moon took the sting out of his 
frightening truth by his last few pages of flag-waving. But 
the trouble with a novel like “The Darker Brother,” as with 
even the best propaganda novels, is that it is read and taken 
to heart only by people who already know and have taken 
to heart; for its limited audience, it can only be an exacerba- 
tion of uneasiness and guilt, issuing in little of practical good. 
Despite its praiseworthy plea for visas for refugees, which 
comes a bit Laura Z. Hobson’s “The Tres- 
passers” (Simon and Schuster, $2.75) is an inept and rather 
tasteless book. Miss Hobson’s novel is woven of two threads 
with hardly a tangling acquaintance with each other—the 
story of a New York career woman and her sterile-today, 
downcast-father-tomorrow lover, and the story of a Viennese 


late after all, 


psychoanalyst who is trying to get his family out of Nazi 


Europe. The relation between these two stories is hinted at 


in Miss Hobson’s title, “The Trespassers” being presumably 
her ironic name for the baby who is not allowed to be 
born and the Austrian exiles who are not allowed to find 


refuge, but novelistically speaking, their chief connection is 


in the amount of time the heroine spends filling out applica- 
tions for visas and in the fact that the analyst is there waiting, 


his wife conveniently dead, when Miss Hobson's career 
woman is ready for a better man than her selfish lover. 
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Twelve Poets of Latin America 


TWELVE SPANISH AMERICAN POETS. An Anthology 
Edited by H. R. Hays. Yale University Press. $3.50. 


HE publication of this new anthology should bring 
cheer to the hearts of those who love Latin American 
poetry and want it to reach a wider audience on this side of 


the Rio Grande. Not that the book itself is of such suy ernal 


quality, but because it bears evidence of having learned from 


its predecessor's mistakes. Last year Dudley Fitts’s omnibus 


volume, like a traveler doing the grand tour of South America 
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by air in two weeks, covered much and discovered litt}: 
H. R. Hays, contributor of notes and a few transla 
that earlier volume, takes a second trip. This time hy 


less ground, looks more closely at what is in front 
and lays a basis for the beginning of understandin 
part of his reader. 

If some of the outstanding values in this new vo 
prosaic, they are no less important. First of all, the book 
with a reasonable number of poets—not ninety-siy 
Mr. Fitts’s volume, but a mere twelve—enough to give 
and not too many to grasp at once. Second, it cho 
twelve for understandable reasons, and arranges the 
(original and in translation) according to a plan—th« 


leading poets have been selected in order to give the re 


I 


a bird's-eye view of contemporary Spanish American poetn 


There are, the editor declares, many other poets as 


nearly so, but these twelve “represent the most in 


contemporary trends.” “A fair sampling of each poet's » 


to 


is included, and the poems “have been chosen 
idea of the writers’ development.” 


Add to these excellences a preface which sets poetry 


its proper place in the panorama of South America: 
and an account of the various influences, native and f; 
which make that poetry what it is today, and you 
competent guide to further exploration. 

Like most guides, this one walks a steady pace wit 


little soaring. Its twelve starred contemporary poets ar 
and large those one would expect to find—Pablo Ne 


and Vicente Huidobro of Chile, Nicolas Guillen 
genio Florit of Peru, José Gorostiza of Mexico, Jorge 
Borges of Argentina, Jorge Carrera Andrade of | 


Cesar Vallejo of Peru. These are “musts” in any anthol 


of poetry to the south. To find them here represented 
six or eight poems apiece—all newly translated sin 
Fitts volume appeared—is to meet new evidence of 
many-sided skills. 

Of the other four, Ramén Lépez Velarde of Mexico 
died in 1921, is a somewhat neglected genius whom th 


admires more than did his contemporaries. Pablo de Rok! 


of Chile is an intemperate experimentalist. Luis Carlos 
of Colombia is a satirist. Jacinto Fombona Chocano is « 
two poets in this book—Cesar Vallejo, who immort 
Spain’s agony, is the other—whose poems as chosen 
an awareness of the effect of war. 

As for the translations, it cannot be said too many 
that poetry is the major literary form in Latin Ameri 
a minor one here. If it were otherwise, we might a 


better translations. As it is, those Mr. Hays has made é 


simple, in the main accurate, sometimes beautiful. Per! 


is better for the cause of mutual appreciation that they shou 
leave the average reader wishing he knew Spanish better 
that he might read the poems in the original. Men hi 


learned a language for lesser reasons. MILDRED AD 
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Next Week in The Nation 
“The Republic.” By Charles A. Beard 
Reviewed by Sidney Hook 
“The Desire to Please.” By Harold Nicols« 


Reviewed by James Stern 
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of the works of his that 
| these two are the greatest in 
nd complexity of form and 

A 4 - ‘ 
in range and power and rich- 
1, and 


ico-pictorial suggestior 
.. igh points to which Debussy 
é individual processes of his 

zen impressionistic pofntillisme 
substance and instrumental 

{ his orchestral polyphony. In 

Ia Mer” it is the potntsllisme that I 
exciting; in “Ibéria” it is the 

the polyphony which is to 

card at an early stage in the closing 
“L’Aprés-midi d'un faune’’ 

a new breath-taking harmonic 

with each forward step of the 

o 4 and which in ‘“‘Ibéria”’ attains its 
lensity and produces its great- 

- on ss of harmonic complexity and 
I would say, moreover, that 

the most difficult works for an 


e bfmcchestra to play and for a conductor 


» sense of: only Toscanini, in my 


: ¢ fmexperience, has succeeded in integrating 


| the bits of figuration and color and 
1ances of pace in ‘‘La Mer”’ into 
oherent and magnificent form in 
but on the other hand I do not 
ee] that even he achieves this final 
ion of the complex detail of 


Ihéria,””’ marvelous as his performance 
ther ways. 
wi ibéria,”” you may be surprised to 


arn, is one of the set of three “Images” 
other two being “Gigues” and 
les de printemps,” which are never 
You are not to infer that 


A 


erformed. 


ano Is one 


immortalize 


chosen sho 


pard 


ficolson 






ey are—like “‘Sirénes,” the third of 
sbussy’s “‘Nocturnes”—not worth per- 
ring: conductors, even the ones who 
ave reputations for being adventurous, 


"ipllow beaten paths and leave a great 


, aeal of the finest music by Haydn, Mo- 


tt, Berlioz, and other composers un- 


: mlayed. Constant Lambert, in his book 


Music Ho!”, speaks of the orchestral 
Images” as the “culmination of De- 
issy's style,” the final “synthesis of the 
rious elements in music that Debussy 
id, in his earlier days, examined and 
veloped separately” in the process of 
mplete self-realization.”” And so the 
hnouncement that Howard Barlow was 
ping to play all three with the New 
fork Philharmonic-Symphony at a re- 
nt Sunday afternoon broadcast induced 
be to give up a marvelously beautiful 
y in the country in order that I might 





] » of t rf rry ' 
near the pe rOrmance from 


radio. As it turne 





fice for nothing, since it was ij le 
to get any dependable idea of the 
familiar works from the blurred outline 
’ ] ; + +1 + 1 ) 7 ; ~ 
and textures that reached my ears. From 


previous experience of Barlow's work I 


am sure that the blurring was initially 


in performances themselves; but I sus- 
pect that it was made worse by inefh- 
ciency in the broadcasting. 

I suspect this because 
pened in the middle movement of 


of what hap- 


+ 


Mozart's Piano Concerto K. 467 
movement after which one always hears 


. 
that 


the audience take a deep breath. Its im- 
pact is produced by the long cantilena 
of the piano moving calmly over agi 
tated triplets and powerful plucked bass 
notes from the orchestra; the effect de- 
pends on the piano’s calm cantilena 
being kept clear above all the orchestral 
agitation down below; and in this broad- 
cast performance the effect was de- 
stroyed by microphone placement or 
whatever else it was the 
orchestra to blanket the piano, which 
at times could barely be heard and at 
times could not be heard at all. The 
little that I did hear of Casadesus’s 
playing in this movement had none of 
the inflection with which Schnabel 
makes the cantilena itself breath-taking 
in the Victor set; and in the other move- 
ments, where it could be heard clearly, 
Casadesus’s playing had the Czerny- 
exercise quality of French pianists’ per- 
formance of Mozart. 

One other point about the broadcast: 
The announcer informed the radio audi- 
ence that it was about to hear Debussy’s 
“Images” for orchestra, comprising 
“Gigues,” “Ibéria,"” and ‘“Rondes de 
printemps’’; but he did not inform the 
audience that ‘‘Ibéria” itself comprised 
three movements, of which the second 
led directly into the third. The result 
was that most listeners, who must have 
been sufficiently baffled by the sounds 
that reached their ears, were further be- 
wildered when they heard the second 
and third movements of “‘Ibéria” under 
the impression that they were “Rondes 
de printemps” and then heard another 
unidentified piece of music—the real 
“Rondes de printemps.” 


that caused 


When, a few weeks ago, I finished 
describing how badly Serkin’s perform- 
ance of Beethoven's Sonata Opus 27 
No. 2 was recorded, I did not add: 
“Needless to say, the Times reviewer 
pronounced the recording excellent,” 
because when I looked in the Times 
the review had not yet appeared. It was 
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Art Note 
MY MEMORY played tricks when I 
discussed last week the new Mondrian at 
the Muse 


im of Modern Art. The paint 
range, purple, or impure 
Seeing it again, I discove 


it was the gray which Mondrian uses 


ing has no «¢ 


colors ed that 


here in a new way for him that made 
me remember his scarlet and two shades 
of blue as purple and impure, ind the 
yellow as orange. But I have the fecl- 
ing that this after-effect legitimately be- 
longs to one’s first sight of the painting 
The picture improves tremendously on 
a second view, and perhaps after an 
aging of six months or so it will seem 
completely successful. 


CLEMENT GREENBERG 
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BLAIR BOLLES writes a column on 
politics and diplomacy for the Wash- 


ington Star, 


LIONEL TRILLING, assistant profes- 
sor of English at Columbia University, 
is the author of “E. M. Forster,” re- 
bl and ‘Matthew Ar- 


cently published, 


nold.” 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH, professor 
of English literature at Columbia Uni- 
versity and drama critic of The Nation, 
is writing a book on Samuel Johnson. 
His books thus far include “Comedy and 
Conscience After the Restoration,”’ “The 
Modern Temper,” and “The American 
Drama Since 1918.” 


ODELL SHEPARD won the Pulitzer 
prize for biography in 1937 
“Pedlar’s Progress: The Life of Bronson 
Alcott.” Among his other books are 
“The Harvest of a Quiet Eye” and “The 
Lore of the Unicorn.”’ But literature is 
not his only interest. He was elected 
lieutenant governor of Connecticut in 
1940. 


JOHN PEALE BISHOP is the author 
of ‘‘Now with His Love,” ‘Minute Par- 
ticulars,”” and ‘Many Thousands Gone.” 
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Cross-Word Puzzle No. 34 


By JACK BARRETT 












































































































































ACROSS 


This insect might well contain poison 
Hidden in A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream 

We are seven 
Dresses 
Surp! f occurrence 
vith rink rin with (two 
word and 5) 

Outstanding 

A minor prophet 

Archelaus’ answer when a conversa- 
tional harhe , asked how he would 
he trimmed (two words, 2 and 7) 
I'm on a diet (anag.) 

After the same girl perhaps 

Legal 

importunate 
“Are you 


; retort to the 

who asked: 
Dun mare (anag.) 
The logic of Aristotle seems to open 
with an alternative and close with 
a negative 
This is where 
comes in 
Form of punishment the boxing pro- 
fession put an end to 

DOWN 
The world’s plaything 
Part of the Old Testament puts an 
end to this tarradiddle 
“As he so shall he drink” 
(Ben Jonson) 
It is natural that this famous con- 
ductor should .cart with a Puccini 
opera 


the congregation 


The smallest bit stale 
I’m Roman in origin? 
no! 
According to plan 
May be a vagrant, but he’s got a 
roll 
14 Tiny creatures 
16 If you are a good trencherman you 
will look forward to this (two words, 
4 and 4) 
18 Desert 
and 5) 
20 Well, I this, conveys no surprise on 
the captain’s part 
Modus , and it would seem 
to be a must in post-war planning 
Army chaplain 
You may know it as a mackinaw or 
great lake-trout 
As a bug in a rug 


Great Scott, 


phenomenon (hyphen, 4 


BROLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 338 


ACTOSBS 1 FACTION: 5 MOTHERS; 9 
ANCRE: 10 FALSE HAIR; 11 HAIR TONIC; 
122 CUT UP: 13 REEFERS; 15 ATELIER; 17 
ALL WELL: 19 SKYWARD; 21 TULIP; 23 
ORANGEADE; 25 OUT AND OUT; 2 
ANDES; 27 SPEARED; 2 RBEPINER. 


DOWN:—1 FRATHER; 2 COCHINEAL; 3 
INEPT; 4 NO FUNDS; 5 MALACCA; 6 
TREACHERY; 7 BXACT; 8 SCRAPER; 14 
EYE-OPENER; 16 IN A GARDEN; 17 AC- 
TIONS; 18 LEOPOLD; 19 STARTER; 20 
DRESSER; 22 LATHE; 24 GRASP. 
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